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A heavenly moment, captured 


and held for ever by the memory 

of a lovely gown. And 

because of its unusual beauty 

you will remember it was a 

* Celanese’ Fabric... In the years 
that lie ahead you will remember the 
other lovely things that ‘ Celanese’ 
has brought into your life— 


dinner-gowns, day-dresses, ethereal 





curtain-ninon, rich furnishing 


fabrics . . . and even suits, 





man-tailored to perfection. All will 
add luxury to everyday life... and all 
will be released in ample supply 


just as soon as conditions permit. * 





British Celanese 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THIRTEEN YEARS A REGIMENT OF THE LINE MOUNTS GUARD AT WINDSOR CASTLE: A GUARD 
OF THE KING’S OWN SHROPSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY (LEFT) TAKES OVER FROM THE LIFE GUARDS IN THE QUADRANGLE. 


On February 14, a Regiment of the Line, the Ist Battalion The King's Own 
Shropshire Light Infantry, provided the guard at Windsor Castle. After a month 
they will be succeeded by The Middlesex Regiment, who, a month later, will be 
succeeded by The Welsh Guards—that is to say, the three regiments who have 
been providing the Buckingham Palace Guard since the departure of the 2nd Guards 
Brigade for Malaya, will each send a company on detachment to Windsor in succession 


Line Regiments rarely provide the Windsor Castle guard, which is normally mounted 
by the Brigade of Guards. In August, 1936, the 2nd Battalion The West Yorks (the 
14th Foot) mounted guard for the first time since 1913, when The Somerset Light 
Infantry had the honour. It is of interest that the I4th Foot had previously 

j tion t 


mounted the guard in 1759, when they were awarded the duty in recogni 
their soldierly bearing and good conduct in the recent war 
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ND some there be that have no memorial.” 

With the newspapers full of the doings of 
the great Mr. Bevin and the great Mr. Bevan, of 
Stalin and Stanley, of politicians and financiers and 
professional footballers and V.I.P.s old and young, 
there is—as usual—little space to record the work 
of those who, by doing their modest jobs with all 
their heart and strength, make it possible for the 
world in general, and our country in particular, to 
survive. There are plenty of shirkers, I am afraid, 
in England, and not a few wire-pullers and profiteers 
(under new names, of course), and pushing exhi- 
bitionists of all sorts Yet 
there are also a large number 
of honest men and women 
who, without making any 
capital out of it, are doing a 
full and honest day’s work 
And in such the greatness of 
this country resides and has 
always resided. 

1 can think of many such. 
The policeman on his beat in 
the cold street beneath my 
windows ; the patient men who 
drive public vehicles through 
the night without sufficient 
nourishment—for no town- 
dweller in England to-day, 
without special facilities, en- 
joys food of a quality and 
quantity sufficient to support 
adequately a life of action and 
exposure; the farmers and 
farm-workers toiling in the 
muddy February fields and 
byres without counting their 
hours of labour ; the innumer- 
able mothers and wives who 
work from dawn till dusk with- 
out a break, go short of rations 
to nourish those they love, and 
plan shifts, almost in their 
sleep, to keep their homes 
what they should be in a time 
of shortage and privation. The 
airmen bearing the means of 
life to beleaguered Berlin, 
where once they and their 
forerunners bore, amid 
greater perils and hardships, 
the means of an avenging and 
liberating destruction; the 
men in battered ships bring- 
ing, through storm and mist, 
the merchandise by which we 
live; the harassed manu- 
facturers triumphing by 
resource, persistence and 
courage in the long, thankless 
battle to keep their works 
going and their men employed 
at a time when it almost seems 
as though the whole power of 
the State, with its well-mean- 
ing interdictions, delays, 
mounting imposts and coils of 
red tape, is set on making their 
task impossible. ‘‘ For what we 
have received,’’ as my child- 
hood's grace ran, “‘ the Lord 
make us truly thankful."’ And 
for what we receive from the 
hands of such men and women, 
we ought to be thankful too. 

There are other things to be thankful for. There 
are the tolerance, the kindliness, the good humour of 
the ordinary “ small" English man and woman ; 
their consistent self-discipline ; the patient courage 
with which they bear their many burdens and go on 
enduring, long after the victory they made possible 
has been won, the sacrifices which that victory entailed 
on them. For them the Battle of Britain still con- 
tinues, though the thunder that shook London in 1940 
and 1041 has long ceased. I am far from thinking 
that my country is always right; I frequently think 
that, as an organised aggregate, it is wrong and foolish 
and even, on occasion, wicked, and say so on this 
long-suffering page. But for the virtues of the kind 


THE TRIUMPH OF ISRAEL: 


announced on February 16 that Dr. 
Zionist Organisation and Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1921-31 and 1935-46, 
received 83 votes, only 15 being cast for his opponent, the nominee of the former leaders of Irgun Zvai Leumi. Dr. Weizmann, 
who was born in Russia, and educated at Pinsk and the Universities of Berlin and Freiburg, has had a distinguished career. and derive for myself and 
He was Reader in Biochemistry, University of Manchester, and from 

He is the author of a series of scientific publications in various chemical journals. 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of Englishmen of whom I am to-day writing, I feel 
nothing but admiration: the kind of admiration I 
felt when I passed through the battered and dusty 
streets of South London in the flying-bomb summer 
of 1944, and saw the tired, patient Cockney folk 
passing about their business amid the bloody ruins 
of their homes. It is these people who, having sacri- 
ficed for the sake of human freedom their overseas 
savings, individual or aggregate, in 1940, to a neutral 
America, are to-day living on short rations for lack 
of them while heroically devoting part of their inade- 
quate overseas purchasing power to feed their late 





DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN, WHO HAS BEEN ELECTED FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE NEW STATE, 
ADDRESSING THE INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY IN JERUSALEM ON FEBRUARY I4. 


The first meeting of the Constituent Assembly of Israel was held in the hall of the Jewish 
February 14. Behind the platform hung a portrait of Theod modern 
blue-and-white shields of David; and Proteedinns opened with the singing of the Jewish National Anthem, Ha’'tiqva. It was 
‘eizmann, former President of the Israeli Provisional Council and President of the World 
had been elected first President of Israel. He 


jor Herzl, creator of 


enemies and police and defend Western Europe. 
They do it without the slightest apparent consciousness 
that they are doing anything unusual or commendable. 
Yet I carmthink of no parallel instance in history of 
a people who have done and suffered so much, con- 
tinuing, almost without a murmur, to shoulder such 
burdens and fulfil, voluntanly, so many tasks for 
others ; to take so many kicks and receive so few 
halfpence. Four years after their victory they are 
living to-day on lower rations than at the darkest 
hour of the war. And they are paying almost the 
same crushing taxes. It is true that they did not have 
to suffer during the war what some of their Continental 
neighbours had to suffer: the chains, the horror, the 


y building in Jerusalem on 
ism, flanked by two large 


1916 to 1919 Director of the Admiralty Laboratories. 
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indignity of conquest and servitude. They enjoyed, 
thanks to their seamen and airmen, the immunity 
of their island situation. But neither then nor now, 
have they exploited that situation for themselves 
alone. They have made it, through their strength 
and sacrifice, a blessing and a safeguard for the cause 
of liberty and decency throughout the world. 

A little while ago I received a letter from a 
Norwegian—the kind of letter which makes a casual 
writer's work seem worth while. In the course of 
it my unknown correspondent wrote of the ordinary 
folk who make up the sum total of what the 
world means by England: 
“We have so many friends 
who served in the R.A.F. 
and other Services, who 
have learned and understand 
the English mind and love 
the English way. ... And 
we know so many who were 
taken to Germany, who have 
just the same feelings. As 
a small nation—ridiculously 
small, when you get to think 
about it—we have always 
looked to England as a 
counter-balance against all the 
evil in the world. Your, often 
nearly absurd, broadminded- 
ness, your trying to conserve 
the best, through the ever- 
changing development, give us 
the faith that there still is a 
pivot point in the world worth 
fighting for. The U.S.A. may 
have more money, tanks and 
guns at the moment, but 
England -has something worth 
much more: ‘ Tradition and 
Culture and Spirit,’ and the 
spirit will always beat the 
material in the long run. So 
whatever you do, don’t try to 
be ‘ modern ’ and give up your 
traditions... . Even if your 
country at the moment is 
in bad shape, you ’ll surely 
muddle through even this, 
by simply being thoroughly 
English. The spirit will 
survive, and ‘there will 
always be an England,’ as 
the saying goes. 

“I have not been to 
England for some _ twenty 
years,” he continues, “ and 
then only for six months. I 
have heard that many things 
are altered. You may have 
lost much of your individual 
liberty—and so have we—but 
these are only on the surface. 
The main elements - still 
exist... .. I could go on 
with this a lot more, but we 
shall help you not to waste 
your time any longer. But 
as I fortunately was one of 
the lucky few who had the 
opportunity to ‘listen to 
London’ every day, nearly 
to the end of the evil days, 


give hope and light to many 
others, I have felt I owe it 
to give someone a ‘ love declaration * for England. And 
as it is utterly difficult to say it to someone you know, 
we had to bother somebody, and that unlucky 
somebody was you, which we hope you ‘Il excuse.” 
No people, of course, wholly deserves such a 
testimonial as this, least of all from a citizen of that 
gallant, decent, honourable, invincible little Northern 
nation that cast in its lot with Britain during the 
war and refused, almost to a man, to bow the knee to 
the conqueror. But in the substance of what my 
generous correspondent writes there is something 
true and something which the flower of the ordinary 
folk of England—such men and women as I have 
enumerated—deserve to have said of them. 
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PLANTING TREES IN THE JERUSALEM HILLS ON ARBOR DAY, FEBRUARY 14: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY WHICH TAKES PLACE ANNUALLY ON THE DAY WHEN THE SAP 
IS BELIEVED TO RISE IN THE TREES. OVER SIX MILLION TREES WERE PLANTED THROUGHOUT ISRAEL. 


THE OPENING OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE ISRAELI CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY IN JERUSALEM: MEMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY RISING FROM THEIR SEATS TO SING THE JEWISH NATIONAL 
ANTHEM, HA’TIQVA, IN THE HALL OF THE JEWISH AGENCY BUILDING. 


CELEBRATING THE BIRTH OF ISRAEL AND THE RE-BIRTH OF SPRING: TWO CEREMONIES IN JERUSALEM ON FEBRUARY 14. 


Thousands of Israelis made their way to Jerusalem on February 14 for the first trees were planted throughout Israel in memory of the Jews who fell in action against 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly, for which Jews all over the world have striven the Arabs. In the afternoon of February 14, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who has been 
so long. The day chosen, Arbor Day, has by tradition always been celebrated as elected first President of the State of Israel, declared the Assembly open. A photo 
the day on which the sap rises once more in the trees and spring is re-born. In graph of him addressing the inaugural meeting appears on page 258. Many diplomatic 
recent years new trees have been planted on this day, and this year some 6,000,000 representatives were unable tosattend the meeting as it was held in Jerusalem 
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NO QUEUEING-UP FOR A QU 
VISITORS CAN HAVE 

















STILL WEARING FURS 
AND HEAVY WRAPS: 
ARRIVALS FROM THE 
DAMP AND WINTRY 
NORTH STEP INTO A 
NEW WORLD OF SUN- 
SHINE, SPARKLING AND 
GAY WITH SPRING 





COLOURS, 


LTHOUGH up to 
date this winter 

in England has been 
far from severe, every 
stay-at-home’ wearies 
of the grey skies of 


our island, and feels it 





impossible not to com- 


plain of the damp 





atmosphere, the lack 
of sunshine and the 
searching winds which 
swirl round the corners 
of city streets or roar 
bleakly over fields, hills 
and parks, only to be 
succeeded by still, fog- 
bound spells, when 


those who venture out 


must grope their way 
with infinite circum- 
spection. If, however, 
we choose to spend 
our travelling quota of 
foreign currency on a 
trip to the south, we 
can at once enter the 
world of sparkling sun- 
shine and unrestricted 
luxury depicted by our 
Artist in his sketches 
of life on the Riviera. 
Monte Carlo has 
many attractions in 
addition to the famous 
Casino, with which 
it is usually associated. 
It is most beautifully 
situated im a sheltered 
bay to the north of 
Monaco, and is blessed 


with a delicious olimate 





Co ee 











whose quota of 


[Continued opposite WHERE RICH, PLENTIFUL MENUS OF UNBELIEVABLE VARIETY-SO SUMPTUOUS THAT THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
CAN BE ENJOYED: A SCENE IN A BRILLIANTLY- 








DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, [| 
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A SUNNY PLAYGROUND WHERE ONLY FRANCS ARE SCARCE: 
THE RIVIERA, FROM THE ANGLE OF THE TRAVELLING BRITISH. 











ORANGES: IN CAREFREE MONACO 
FULL FOR THE ASKING, 











APT TO BECOME MORE 
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THE END OF THE VISIT, 
WHEN FRAN’S ARE 
RUNNING OUT: AN 
HOTEL BEDROOM PIC 
NIC ON THE MODEL OF 
A DORMITORY FEAST. 


Continued.) 

sunshine is unrestricted 
Palms and exotic 
plants adorn its gar- 


dens, and the views 





which it commands 
over the Mediterranean 
are unrivalled. For 
the visitor from this 
country, however, the 
great variety of rich, 


luxurious dishes in the 





restaurants is a very 
considerable attraction, 
and at first he or she 
can hardly believe that 


the gastronomic capa- 


—_* 
arP Nn 


city of the clients, and 


their store of francs, 


SD St 


are the only limits to 
what may be enjoyed. 
Our Artist has recorded 
a most unusual modern 
feature of holiday- 
making on the Riviera 
and in Monte Carlo 
this year—the revival 
of the childish delights 
of the dormitory feast. 
At the end of a visit, 
when francs are be 
ginning to run short, 
such bedroom picnics 
become increasingly 
popular, for it is pos- 
sible to buy supplies 
in the shops and to 
consume them with 
enjoyment and in com- 
pany with others in a 


like situation in one's 





hotel bedroom, with 
out spending as much 


as one would in even 








a modest restaurant 


OR WELSH VISITOR CAN HARDLY BELIEVE HIS CHOICE TO BE ONLY BOUNDED BY HIS GASTRONOMIC CAPACITY 
LIT RESTAURANT ON THE RIVIERA. 


BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G 


SUBMERGED SPEED: THE SUBMARINE MENACE OF THE FUTURE— 


THE SUBMARINES OF MOST OF THE WAR. PERIOD HAD TO 
SURFACE AT NIGHT TO RE-CHARGE THEIR. BATTERIES, 
THUS MAKING GOOD RADAR TARGETS. THE PERIOD 
DVRING WHICH SUCH SUBMARINES COULD REMAIN 
SUBMERGED WAS APPROXIMATELY 16 HOURS. 


a 
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IN TWO HOURS THE MODERN SUBMARINE 

ON THE SURFACE CAN COVER APPROX. 

30 MILES IN ANY DIRECTION, AND SO, 

WITHIN 2 HOURS OF ANY GIVEN TIME, SHE 

CAN BE ANYWHERE WITHIN AN AREA OF 
NEARLY 4000 SQUARE MILES. 
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WHAT THE “SCHNORKEL” HAS IMPLIED IN UNDERWATER WARFARE: THE INCREASED STRIKING POWER OF 


In his report on the security of the U.S.A., Mr. Forrestal, the U.S Secretary of 
Defence, emphasised that the U.S. was no longer isolated in an age of aircraft 
and of developments indicated in the field of guided missiles and of submarines 
and that in consequence national security could no longer 
be measured in terms of the United States alone, but must be considered in 
relation to the whole world. Above, our Special Artist has illustrated diagrammatically 
some of the submarine developments which have led and are leading to the 


of transoceanic range ; 


extension of its menace. The principal development is one of submerged speed 
This arises from the tube which the Germans used under the name of “‘ Schnorkel ” 
and which has been adopted by the Royal Navy and called the ‘ Snort.’’.. This 
device, which has been previously described in our pages, is briefly a combined 
ventilation and exhaust pipe, which enables the submarine to use its Diesel 
engines while submerged, and as a result has increased the submerged speed 
from the wartime 4-8 knots to 16 knots and, even, it is reported of the latest 




















HOW [T HAS DEVELOPED AND THE ANSWER TO ITS THREAT. 


eae THE MODERN SUBMARINE BY USING THE SNORT CAN CRUISE SUBMERGEDUAT BERISGOPE DEBTH DFORI TT ag 
Ate ghee | TS DIESEL MOTORS AND ALSO KEEPING ITS BA ae GED. ~ ze 


PERISCOPE RAI SED. _ 
SURFACE LOOK-OUT 
HATCH. 





GUNS AND PROJECTING 
DECK FITTINGS HAVE BEEN 
REMOVED. 





ea 
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LENGTHEN THE RANGE AND 
IAPROVE THE EFFICIENCY 
OF ASODIC OEVICES, 
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STREAMLINED SUBMARINES OF 25-KNOT SUBMERGED SPEED-THE THREAT AND SOME COUNTER-MEASURES. 


and our artist has out- 
Briefly, they 


Apart from the use of this device, the increase of speed All changes in naval offensive bring defensive reactions, 
has been brought about to some extent by remodelling the hull and streamlining lined a number of developments designed to meet the new threats. 
and “cleaning up” its design. In the older designs it was discovered that not are: the increased speed and manecevrability of convoys, the improvement of air 
only was there considerable obstruction to the water but that such things as the cover, the perfection of detection devices such as radar and asdic, and the development 
shape of the conning-tower could create a water disturbance which caused a of new and as yet secret weapons of anti-submarine attack. As a tailpiece to this 
retarding suction effect. In the latest models, conning-towers have been re-shaped, description of the struggle between the offensive and defensive designers, our artist 
projecting guns done away with, and various ‘humps and bumps"’ removed. has also envisaged the probable submarine of the future. 


types, to 25 knots. 
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; M* GAUNT'S 
fi book is a 
/ history of inno- 
vators in various 
arts, beginning 
with Cézanne, 
Gauguin and Van 
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MR WILLIAM GAUNT, THE AUTHOR OF Gogh. It is called 
THE MARCH OF THE MODERNS,” THE es 

BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. The March of 
Mr. Gaunt, the revised edition of whose the Moderns "’ : 


‘The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy” was 
reviewed on this page in our issue of 
October 30 last year, is at once author, 
painter and art critic. He was educated 
at Hull Grammar School and Worcester 
College, Oxford. He was born in 1900, 
and is the author of a number of books. 


the March, for the 
most part, is a 
Dead March. 

He is entitled 
to his theme. Men, 
in a central tradition, are 
not for him: his subject embraces the experi- 
ments, the eccentricities, the “isms”; the novelties, 
in fact. Thefe are people who write about the 
“"Nineties,”” and even, vulgarly, about the ‘ Naughty 
"Nineties." To them the “'Nineties"’ mean Oscar 
Wilde (who went to prison), Aubrey Beardsley (who 
died young and repentant), Ernest Dowson (who was 
“sick of an old passion”’ and a good many other 
things), Hubert Crackanthorpe (who killed himself), 
late nights, late cafés, late hansom-cabs, feather boas, 
the swish of silk, pale faces, hollow eyes, absinthe and 
“sins either sad or splendid or both. They are 
entitled to their point: there was (though the public 
at large was unaware of it) a tinge to the arts 
of the period, in one corner, which was peculiar to 
the period, though a good deal of it was decayed 
Swinburne, Verlaine and Toulouse-Lautrec. But Queen 
Victoria, driving or dining, with her rigid, bearded, 
turbaned Sikhs in 
attendance, was on 
the throne and 
unshakeable ; Lord 
Leighton (who, 
oddly, did a drawing 
for the ‘“ Yellow 
Book’’) was P.R.A. ; 
William Morris, for 
more than half the 
decade, was stand- 
ing for anything but 
decadence ; and, on 
their various planes, 
Hardy, Meredith 
and Henry James, 
Stevenson and 
Kipling, Rider 
Haggard and Conan 
Doyle, Robert 
Bridges and Henley, 
Alice Meynell, 
Francis Thompson 
and Henry Newbolt 
were in full 
production. 

However, as I 
say, the historian 
(and Mr. Gaunt 
certainly is a his- 
torian recording 
phenomena, not 
merely aconnoisseur 
proclaiming the 
merits of what he 
thinks good, or 
deploting or ignor- 
ing what he thinks 
bad) is entitled to 
choose his own 
ground; and Mr. 
Gaunt has covered 
his thoroughly. His earlier specimens are not quite as 
eccentric as his later. It is true that Van Gogh went mad 
and committed suicide; that Gauguin went to the South 
Seas and tried to commit suicide ; and that Cézanne was 
a recluse who took the view (it did not appeal to his 
wife when he painted her) that “.. . men and women 
had one merit (which they shared with apples). They 
were solids. They had one defect (which made him, 
on the whole, prefer to paint apples). They did not 
keep still. ‘ Does an apple move ?’ asked Cézanne in 
anger, when his sitter, and devoted admirer, Ambroise 
Vollard, the art dealer, shifted one day in the model's 
chair. After a hundred sittings, he made that famous 
remark which sums up his aim with the force of an 
epigram : ‘I am not displeased with the shirt-front.’ 
One form was as good as another. A shirt-front was 
as good as a face.” But (although Gauguin’s disciples 


good or bad, working 


MIS BLACK CLOTHES, 


of success during his life-time. 


painting. 


*” The March of the Moderns.” By William Gaunt. Illustrated. 
128. 6d.) 


Cape; 





PAUL CEZANNE: “ QUAINT, PROVINCIAL AND DIGNIFIED WITH 
HIS STEEPLY CROWNED BOWLER, HIS POINTED WHITE BEARD, 


BOURGEOIS THOUGH PAINT-SCARRED.” 


Paul Cézanne was born in 1839 and died in 1906. Though 

now generally accepted as a modern master, he had no sort 

He was, however, the child of 

wealthy parents and devoted the whole of his life and soul to 

“ Marie,” he frequently told his sister, “1 tell you 
1 am the greatest living painter.” 
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By WILLIAM GAUNT.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


evolved from his remarks a system called “ Syn- 
thesism "’) they were individuals of genius, who may 
have reacted too violently against current practice, 


but were not gang-leaders, preachers of fleeting ‘‘ isms ”’ 
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“THE PRIMITIVE MAN 


Egyptian manner, | in the modern. 


because they were novel, purveyors to 
that Paris market where the bored rich 
looked for“ new”’ pictures as they looked 
for “‘ new "’ hats (and discarded them as 
quickly) or, in their life-times, financially 
successful. Not even for some time after 
they died. I remember that in Paris, in 
1913, that poor, proud, modest, talented 
Modigliani (who has his place in this 
book) offered me a vast frieze by Gauguin 
for {50. As I hadn't £50, it is now pro- 
bably in Moscow or Nashville, Tennessee, 
or (for itcame out of a Breton barn) it 
may have been burnt for firewood. 
Seurat did manage something (though it 
would have been maddening had every- 
body adopted his technique) with his 
“ Pointillisme,’’ which led him to paint 
in little dots of pure colour; and even 
“‘ Cloisonnism "’ may be passed as honest 
experimentation without exhibitionism. 
But after that, in these pages, we get 
into a great cascade of “ isms"’ and a 
whirlpool of silliness, madness, real and 
simulated, and deliberate self-advertise- 
ment with the object either of shocking, 
or, through esthetic snobbery, of des- 
poiling the bourgeois. Gauguin wanted 
“‘ rejuvenation through barbarism."’ It 
came all right (I don’t mean the re- 
juvenation) : every sort of violence and 
excess. There was Cubism and the 
Abstract (‘It looks like Concrete to 
me,”’ said an eminent painter ‘to me 
as we contemplated an effort in blocks) ; 
there was the doodler Klee and his Ex- 
pressionism. There was (powerful but 
devilish) the ‘‘Sacré du Printemps,” 
the cruelty of which, Claudel said, 
“attacked the soul like a whipping 
storm."" There was that coarse ass, 
Marinetti, with his Futurism (devilish but not powerful), 
whose hero, Mafarka, watched sharks, in a sea-water 
tank, devouring human beings, who held that war was 
“the ideal condition to which he had always looked 
forward, the only hygiene, the only moral educator, 
the only swift motor of progress,”” and one of whose 
disciples lamented that the main trouble about the 
world was that there wasn't enough noise in it. I 
confess that, quite apart from his manifestoes urging 
the destruction of all libraries, museums, and ancient 
works, he did his best physically to rectify the error. 
Once at Yeats’s,in Woburn Buildings, after dinner, 
he took off his coat and, sweating profusely, declaimed 
his “ Siege of Adrianople,’’ which consisted largely of 
lines like : ‘‘ Boum! Boum! Boum! Les Canons! Les 
Canons!" Yeats, afterwards, shyly “ did his bit,”’ and, 
in slow, sepulchral tones, began: “‘ I hadadream .. .” 
Then came Dadaism, the reductio ad absurdum of 
unbridled experiment and conscienceless advertisement. 
“The Dadaists ‘were like the Cubists and Futurists in 


Sais ae coe ee aD eae 
OF MODERN TIMES AND WESTERN EWROPE”™: HENRI ROUSSEAU (Le Dowanier) 


H@nri Rousseau (1844-1910) was the son of a tinplate worker and a pious mother. 
army in Mexico and against the Prussians, he was for a while an octroi official, and on retirement set up as 
a professor of elocution, music, painting and sol-fa and became the classic example of the naif painter. 
“ He is said to have observed to Picasso, ‘ We are the two greatest living painters, you and |, you in the 


oo” 


desiring a clean sweep of the past. They parted com- 
pany with them at the point where destruction turned 
into construction. They did not want to construct a new 
Art, like Apollinaire. They did not want Art at all.” 
Dadaist poems were not 
supposed to have a meaning. 
“* The words were put down in 
any order or disorder in which 
they came into the poet's 
head. All pretensions to 
thought were discarded, or at 
least any conscious control of 
language. ‘ Thought,’ said 
Tristan Tzara, ‘is born in 
the mouth.’”’ 

The Germans, as they 
would, carried the “‘ ism ”’ to 
extremes. ‘‘ They adopted ex- 
travagance conscientiously. 
They were insanity’s most 
serious apostles. They drilled 
themselves in disorder. They 
grasped at folly with a heavy 
hand. In thoroughness, at 
least, the Dadaists of Cologne 
were outstanding. Their 
publication, Der Ventilator, 
was suppressed by the British 
Army of Occupation in the 
Rhineland because of its out- 
rageous character. The 1920 
Dadaist exhibition at Cologne 
went so much farther in eccen- 
tricity than the displays of 
Ziirich that it was closed by 
the police. Having entered the exhibition through a 
public lavatory, you found yourself in a gallery where a 
young girl in white Communion dress stood reciting 
obscene poems. In accordance with the Dadaist plan 
that audiences should be incited to behave violently, 
hatchets were hung around for the use of visitors who 
wished to attack the works of non-art on the walls.”’ 

“A sense of mounting tension,’’ says Mr. Gaunt, 
“like an evil spell. Artists translated the hopeless 
delirium in which it seemed the fate of a mechanised 
world to live into images which grew ever more night- 
marish and despondent—a struggle of disordered 





After serving in the 





PAUL GAUGUIN (1848-1903): “ SITTING THERE COMPOSEDLY, HIS LARGE 


FEATURES AND HIS BIG HOOKED NOSE CRUEL, 
PERUVIAN POTTERY STATUETTE.” 
Gauguin, who. later served as model for Maugham’s hero in “ The 
Moon and Sixpence,” deserted a life of prosperity as a stockbroker 
for one of endless hardship as a painter. He was described by Strind- 
berg as “ the savage who hates a burdensome civilisation, a sort of 
Titan jealous of his creator”: and as one who had created in paint 
“trees which no botanist could ever discover, animals which Cuvier 
has never dreamed of, women whom only you could create.” 
Portraits of Cézanne, Rousseau and Gauguin vegvetnged from the book 
by Courtesy of the Publisher, jonathan Cape. 


LIKE AN ANCIENT 


thoughts, affrays of phantoms and rudimentary shapes 
which devoured one another with blind ferocity. . . . 
Horror and blood were the omens of the time.” 

I think I shall have to go back and refresh myself 
with Housman or Chesterton or Belloc or Conrad, or 
de la Mare, o1 even Beatrix Potter. They all flourished 
in Mr. Gaunt’s period: but they don’t, thank God, 
fit into his nightmarish picture. 

Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 284 of this issue. 
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“h THE INTENSIFIED BLOCKADE OF WESTERN BERLIN; 
AND THE MILLIONTH TON DELIVERED BY AIR-LIPT. 








(Lerr.) 
STRENGTHENING 
THE BLOCKADE 

IN BERLIN: 

A WESTERN SECTOR 
POLICEMAN (LEFT) 
TALKING TO A 
SOVIET SECTOR 
POLICEMAN AT ONE 


OF THE BARRICADES 
SET UP BY THE 
RUSSIANS. 
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THE RUSSIAN 
BLOCKADE OF THE 
WESTERN SECTORS 

OF BERLIN: 

A PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWING AN IRON 
GIRDER BARRICADE 
ACROSS A ROAD AND 

(IN THE BACK- 

GROUND) A 





BARRIER OF TORN- 
UP COBBLESTONES 
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ECENTLY the Russians_have intensified their efforts to cut off the Western sectors of Berlin from 
their own sector by throwing barricades across all roads leading to them and by establishing check- \ 
points where vehicles are searched for contraband. These measures are indirectly an indication of the } 










success of the U.S.-British air-lift which has been in operation for over 235 days and in that period has \ 
averaged 4260 tons daily. The millionth short ton of supplies was brought to Gatow Airport on \ 
February 18 in a R.A.F. York in which Air Marshal T. M. Williams, Commanding British Air Forces of \ 
Occupation, flew as second pilot from Wunsdorf Airport in the British Zone. A crowd of officials greeted { 
the aircraft at Gatow and the pilot handed over a sack of dried cabbage, representing the millionth { \ 
short ton, to Dr. Klingelhofer, the economics member of the Western Berlin Magistrat. Since the start xy " 
of the air-lift there have been a total of 130,072 flights at a cost, according to an U.S. Air Force \ 


estimate on February 1, of £26,687,500, and some 2,000,000 people have been kept fed. 
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- . | UNDER RECONSTRUCTION IN THE BRITISH SECTOR: A POWER 
THE U.S.-BRITISH ANSWER TO THE RUSSIAN BLOCKADE: A CROWD OF OFFICIALS AT GATOW AIRPORT STATION STRIPPED OF EQUIPMENT BY THE RUSSIANS AND NOW 
WELCOMING THE ARRIVAL OF AN R.A.F. FORK CARRYING THE MILLIONTH SHORT TON OF SUPPLIES. ) | BEING FITTED WITH NEW PLANT FROM WESTERN GERMANY. 
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y A SACK, REPRESENTING THE MILLIONTH SHORT TON OF SUPPLIES TO BE i SEEKING TO CHANGE THEIR EAST ZONE MARKS FOR ALLIED WEST MARKS FOLLOWING 





HANDING 
FLOWN INTO BERLIN, TO DR. KLINGELHOFER 
WITH MEMBERS OF HIS CREW AT GATOW ON FEBRUARY 18. \ CROWDING ROUND THE “ MONEY 


FLIGHT LIEUTENANT K. J. RYALL (LEFT) ; RUMOURS OF IMPENDING CURRENCY REFORMS IN THE SOVIET ZONE BERLINERS 
EXCHANGE” ON THE KURFOURSTENDAMM, 
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AIR, LAND AND WATER: SIDELIGHTS 
ON MAN'S STRUGGLE WITH THE ELEMENTS. 


THE SLOOP WHICH ESCAPED 
H.M.S. SPARROW, WHICH HAS BRITISH ANTARCTIC BASES. WRECKAGE OF A B.E.A. DAKOTA WHICH COLLIDED WITH AN R.A.F. 4N3ON NEAR COVENTRY 
The 1490-ton sloop, H.M.S. Sparrow, arrived at Admiralty Bay on January 27, carrying passengers and ON FEBRUARY I9; FOURTEEN WERE KILLED AND THERE WERE NO SURVIVORS. 
ores from the Falkland Islands for various British Antarctic bases. She encountered a week of easter In briiliant sunshine and a cloudless sky, a British European Airways Dakota, on the London- 
gales which brought pack-ice, and on February 3 she was unable to leave her anchorage. The survey Glasgow route, and an R.A.F. Anson on a training flight from Middleton St. George, Co. Durham, 
vessel john Biscoe, on her second attempt, reached Sparrow on February 2, and some of the sloop’s came into collision over Exhall, near Coventry. It is thought that perhaps the bright sunshine 
complement were transferred On February 14, however, H.M.S. Sparrow got free of the ice witt may have made one aircraft invisible to the other 
just enough fuel to reach the open sea. 


There were no survivors of the crash, the 
Dakota's six passengers and crew of four and the Anson's crew of four being all killed 


AFTER A FORTNIGHT’S IMPRISONMENT IN THE 


PACK-ICE ; 
BEEN RECENTLY RELIEVING 


A MEASURE OF SPAIN'S PRESENT DROUGHT: THE ALBARCHE RESERVOIR, WHICH SUPPLIES 


+» » THE ALBARCHE RESERVOIR TO-DAY, WITH THE VIADUCT STANDING CLEAR ABOVE 
MADRID, AS IT WAS IN 1947, WITH THE WATER LAPPING THE VIADUCT, AND (RIGHT) .. . THE SHRUNKEN WATERS. THE SHORTAGE AFFECTS NOT ONLY THE WATER BUT ALSO 
Madrid, owing to its present drought, is suffering acutely from water shortage, and also, being largely THE SPANISH CAPITAL'S ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 
dependent on hydro-electric supplies, from a severe shortage of electric current. The Albarche reservoir, ; : 
which supplies the capital, is a graphic e.ample of the situation. Normally this reservoir contains .\ a / 
5,500,000,000 gallons, but had lately shrunk to some 700,000,000 gallons, and thé viaduct, whose arches are 
usually almost entirely below water, was recently standing high over mainly dry land. 


FRENCH RAILWAY DISASTER IN WHICH FORTY-THREE WERE 


KILLED AND MORE 
A HUNDRED INJURED CREWS CLEARING THE WRECKAGE 


THAN WITH BULLDOZERS AND 
AT PORT D'ATELIER. MODERN GEAR ASSEMBLED FOR THE REPAIR 
On February 18 France suffered its worst railway disaster for a long time, near Vesoul, when the express During recent week-ends engineers of the London M 
from Metz to Dijon came into collision with a locomotive running light. The two engines were overturned, re-laying the track in the mile-long Watford Tunnel 

and the first and second coaches of the express, both of wood, were crushed by a luggage van of steel in front 
and a steel postal van behind. Forty-three persons were killed or died of their injuries, and more than 


“= ng’s Langley, carryin 

— ae a pom, Basten. Eight bulldozers were used to cut away old fevmationa, for 
the first time, it is said, for this type of work ; fresh ballast was laid, an - Te- cat 

one hundred were injured, some twenty-six of them seriously. track put down. During the work trains were diverted to the adjenus “ee ™ — 


RE-LAYING A TUNNEL PREFABRICATED TRACKS SOME OF THE 
OF THE MILE-LONG WATFORD TUNNEL. 


idland Region of British Railways have been 
between Watford and 
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THE PORTUGUESE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION : PART OF THE HUGE CROWD THAT GATHERED IN OPORTO 
TO CHEER PRESIDENT CARMONA DURING THE ELECTION CELEBRATIONS. THERE WAS A RECORD POLL. 


Though only one candidate was standing in the Portuguese Presidential Election on February 13, record polling took 
place all over the country. The Government had urged the people to register a vote of confidence in the President 
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NEWS FROM HOME AND ABROAD: 
MATTERS RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL. 
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Me Ny ahs! 

PAYING A COURTESY VISIT TO THE BRITISH CRUISER H.M.S. GLASGOW IN BUENOS 
AIRES HARBOUR: PRESIDENT PERON OF THE ARGENTINE AND HIS WIFE. 
President Perén and his wife recently paid a courtesy visit to the British cruiser H.M.S. Glasgow 
in Buenos Aires. Our photograph shows (1. to r.): Admiral Enrique S. Garcia, Argentine Minister of 
Marine ; Sefiora Perén ; Admiral Sir William Tennant, C.-in.C. America and West Indies Statioh ; 
President Perén ; Sir John Balfour, British Ambassador to the Argentine ; and Captain G. L. Firth 


seventy-nine-year-old Marshal Carmona. It was announced that the decision to withdraw made by eighty-one-year- Commander of H.M.S. Glasgow. At the time of writing there are rumours of dissatisfaction with 


old General de Matos, the Opposition candidate, had no legal effect and that votes polled for him would be registered 


Final results were not expected until about a fortnight after polling day. 


A CALL TO THE 
CHURCH WHICH “ CAN 
NEVER BETRAY OR 
FORSAKE WHAT IS 
GoD : MIS HOLI- 
NESS POPE PIUS XII. 
ADDRESSING THE 
MULTITUDE WHICH 
GATHERED IN 8T. 
PETER'S SQUARE, 
ROME. 


Great crowds 
gathered in St. 
Peter's Square, 
Rome, on Febru- 
ary 20 to hear Pope 
Pius XII. denounce 
the sentence on Car- 
dinal Mindszenty as 
“ one link in the long 
chain of persecution 
which certain dicta- 
torial States are 
launching against the 
Christian doctrine 
and life.’’ The 
speech, one of the 
most forcible 

delivered by 

Pope, was preceded 
by an open-air Mass 
of atonement for the 
imprisonment of the 
Hungarian Primate. 
The Pope said that 
the Church is 
“always anxious to 
be at peace with 
everyone as far as it 
can, to render unto 
Ceasar what is 
Casar’s, but it can 
never betray or for- 
sake what is God's.” 


THE CHAPEL ON BOARD H.M.S. RODNEY, WHOSE FURNISHINGS ARE NOW A_ FEATURE 
OF THE ROYAL NAVAL AIR STATION H.M.§. S24 HAWK, AT CULDROSE. 


in a letter to The Times on February 17 the Rev. K. G. Thompson, Chaplain, R.N.V.R., H.M.S 

Rodney, 1942-44, expressed fears for the disposal of the furnishings of the chapel in H.M.S. Rodnev 

s now being broken up. There is, however, no cause for worry, for the greater part of the 

ings were sent to the new permanent air station, H.M.S. Seahawk, at Culdrose, and the 
remainder was divided between H.M.S. Vanguard and H.M.S. Theseus. 


Sefiora Perén’s influence Which, it is believed, may affect her husband's position 


MEETING TO PROTEST AGAINST THE THREATENED ABOLITION OF HUNTING: THREES 
SURREY HUNTS, FOXHOUNDS, OTTERHOUNDS AND BEAGLES, GATHERING AT WESTERHAM 


Three local hunts—the Old Surrey and Burstow Foxhounds, the owhurst Otterhounds and the 
Bolebroke Beagles—took part on February 19 in processions at Westerham, Edenbridge, and Oxted to 
rotest against the Private Members’ Bills to abolish hunting The processions also included grey 
sounds. In all three towns a resolution was passed describing the hunts as wholesome and traditional 
country sports and matters in which freedom of choice should be retained by the individual 
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Ne General Election in Northern Ireland 
has led to results which might have 
been expected by all well-informed students 


of Irish affairs. Ireland is a country in which 
challenge meets vigorous response 
true of Ulster as of the rest of the country, 
although so large a proportion of the inhabi 


tants of the province are not of Irish birth, but 


This is as 


descendants of the settlers of the early seven 
teenth century. There can be no doubt that 
the events which have recently taken place in Dublin and 


elsewhere, the departure of Eire from thee Commonwealth 
and the proclamaYion of a Republic of Eire were regarded 
as a sharp challenge by the majority of the people of 
Northern Ireland. And I say the people advisedly. It would 
be a misreading of the situation to conclude that the sort of 
thing which so frequently happens in England has happened 
in Northern Ireland. In England, the majority of people 
are apathetic about internal political issues. The call of a 
Government, or of a party in opposition, a sudden and hardly 
explicable wave of feeling may be from time to time trans- 
lated into votes in a remarkable way. In Northern Ireland, 
however, there is hardly need for a call 
and there are few waves of feeling. 
People decide for themselves when the 
situation calls for special action. 

I do not suggest for a moment that 
the able and vigorous leadership of the 
Prime Minister, Sir Basil Brooke, did 
not play a great part; but he did not 
have to make passionate appeals to 
supporters before they would even go 
to the polls, as political leaders in 
England have to. And he would be the 
last to suggest that leadership was 
the decisive factor in the extraordinary 
success gained by his party in the 
election. The most important was that 
which I have just mentioned, the shock 
produced by the setting up of the 
Republic of Eire, which will become a 
reality on Easter Monday next, that day 
having been chosen because it was on 
Easter Monday, 1916, that rebellion 
broke out in Dublin. And the announce- 
ment that Eire would become a Republic 
was accompanied by threats to Northern 
Ireland such as were never uttered by 
Mr. De Valera when he held office. As 
the election itself approached, un- 
parallelled interference was instigated 
in the Government of Eire. Mr. Attlee, 
trying to smooth matters over, said 
that the members acted as individuals. 
Perhaps they did theoretically, but 
Dublin spokesmen at once repudiated 
the British Prime Minister's inter- 
pretation of the action taken, and stated 
firmly that it was concerted by the 
Government of Eire from Government 
offices. 

It took the form of an organisation 
in support of the Nationalist party machine in 
the election. Great quantities of transport 
came over the border to take Nationalist voters 
to the polls. The funds had been provided 
by collections made all over Eire. The Eire 
Broadcasting Service was brought into play 
as a means of propaganda in a manner almost 
reminiscent of Eastern Europe. Political 
orators—and those of Ireland are among the 
best in the world—came across to address 
meetings. As individuals they had a right to 
do so, but when their action formed part of a 
carefully and officially co-ordinated campaign 
it is not astonishing that it provoked strong 
resentment. This not only induced numbers 
of people to vote in spite of inconvenience 
or sickness, but drew away from Labour 
candidates whose attitude on the partition issue 
was not considered satisfactory many votes 
which they would otherwise have obtained. 
Hence the loss of Labour seats, and even the 
forfeiture of deposits. The question at stake 
was held to be so serious that normal social- 
political disputes were over-ridden by it, and 
those who were no more than spokesmen of an 
economic and social creed were not listened 
to. Labour in Northern Ireland will now 
have to reorganise. 

It thus came about that the Unionists 
scarcely needed what might in ordinary 
circumstances prove a big asset. All the social 
services of Northern Ireland, though differing 
in certain respects from those of Great Britain, 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
EIRE AND THE FUTURE OF ULSTER. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


I look back upon the partition issue with the rueful 
feeling that I have always been right about it when I should 
much rather have been wrong. During the war, many 
people said to me that the neutrality of Eire and the service 
rendered by Ulster had killed the agitation to tear Northern 
Ireland out of the United Kingdom and force it into a 
Government installed in Dublin. My friends said to me 
confidently that the whole thing could now go into cold 
storage for a generation, and that any renewal of the agita- 
tion would in the circumstances be so preposterous that 
intelligent people would not be found to venture upon it. 
I thought I knew better both the capacity to forget on this 





OVERWHELMING VICTORY: SIR BASIL BROOKE, PRIME MINISTER OF ULSTER, 
SPEAKING AT A UNIONIST RALLY IN THE ULSTER HALL IN BELFAST JUST BEFORE THE NORTHERN 


IRELAND GENERAL ELECTION, 
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The innocent Saxon hearkening to thesc 
wooings becomes so dazed—and is at the 
same time, as I have said, so forgetful 
that he overlooks how far the likelihood of 
there being any foundation in such whispers 
is discounted by what happened in the early 
stages of the war. The Northern Ireland 
Prime Minister of that time, the late Lord 
Craigavon, approached Mr. De Valera with 
the plea that the two parts of Ireland 
should co-operate in defence against a tyranny which 
both equally detested. Mr. De Valera had the 
chance, ‘as Lord Craigavon well knew, of throwing the 
border issue into the melting-pot. If Eire had become a 
belligerent it would have been virtually impossible for 
Northern Ireland to maintain its present situation. The 
sentiment of Great Britain would probably have turned 
against the Ulster Unionists if they had remained recal- 
citrant. The abolition of the border was a practical 
certainty. And yet Mr. De Valera would not act. I am 
not going out of my way to blame him for keeping Eire 
neutral, but how much trust is to be reposed in the suggestion 
—which I do not believe he himself 
has made—that Eire would have fought 
if it could have had its way with 
Northern Ireland? It is more likely 
that it would have neutralised Northern 
Ireland. And there is a deadly risk 
that if the present Government of 
Eire should get the power to neu- 
tralise Northern Ireland it also would 
do so. 

Ireland is so placed that naval 
forces based there are excellently 
situated to cover the north-western and 
south-western approaches. In the late 
war the neutralisation of the southern 
Irish ports proved a very heavy 
handicap in fighting the Battle of the 
Atlantic. A greatly increased respon- 
sibility was thus placed on the bases 
in Northern Ireland. This responsibility 
was carried successfully, though even 
in the north the defence was handi- 
capped by the neutralisation of Lough 
Swilly. The north-western approaches 
were used even when the south-western 
were to all intents and purposes blocked. 
The air bases in Northern Ireland were 
invaluable for reconnaissance and 
convoy protection. And the land forces 
stationed in Northern Ireland con- 
Stituted virtually the sole garrison for 
the whole of Ireland, the forces of Eire 
being inadequate to provide one. There 
is no likelihood of a change in this 
Strategic importance of Northern 
Ireland. It therefore appears to me 
that the official British formula, that 
Northern Ireland will never be handed 
over to Eire without its own consent, 
is extremely weak, and does not face 
the real situation. Besides the rights and 
feelings of Northern Ireland, the safety 
of the United Kingdom is surely to be taken 
into account. And the maintenance of 
Northern Ireland as part of the United 
Kingdom is a primary factor in the security 
of the whole. 

The Englishman, the Scotsman, and the 
Welshman should try to put themselves in 
the place of the loyal citizen of Northern 
Ireland. The idea of being wrenched away 
from the United Kingdom has always been 
abhorrent to him, but it has become a terrible 
prospect in the last few months. Eire has 
turned its back on the Commonwealth; it 
has disavowed the Crown; it is to become a 
Republic within less than two months from 
now. I do not propose to go into the rights 
and wrongs of this action, but let us think 
what it would mean to the people of Kent or 
Midlothian or Glamorgan to be threatened 
with being forced into a foreign republic, to 
be called upon to bid farewell to the 
traditions, the allegiance, the loyalties, the 
background which they have accepted without 
question since their infancy. Would not the 
most thoughtful and the most idealistic 
among them feel that the threat was directed 
against all that in this world they held most 
sacred? Would they not consider also that 
they possessed a right to the support of the 
nation of which they had always formed 
part, and that, if it abandoned them, this 


have in essentials kept pace with them. This LOYAL ULSTER CHOOSES TO REMAIN WITHIN THE UNITED KINGDOM RATHER THAN would be an act of betrayal ? 
has been a matter of agreed policy between JOIN AN IRISH REPUBLIC: THE UNIONIST HEADQUARTERS IN BELFAST, SHOWING It cannot be disputed that within che 
THE HON. EDWARD CARSON, M.P., SON OF ULSTER'S GREAT LEADER, THE LATE border of Northern Ireland there exists 


the two Governments. As each measure has 
been brought in in Great Britain, the Northern 
Ireland service concerned has been remodelled 
where necessary to conform with it in principle. 
This may be wise or the contrary; there are 
many who believe that the cost of the social affairs.” 
services has become so high that they 
constitute a menace to the national finances, 
and may in themselves become a threat to the 
return of prosperity. There can be no doubt, however, 
that for those who chiefly benefit they are attractive. 
Those of Eire do not rival them, Eire may be a more 
prosperous country than Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland and, with its lower taxation, a pleasanter place 
to live in for the middle classes; but it is not so for the 
working classes of the towns, It may yet happen that 
this question assumes an important place, but such 
evidence as I have suggests that it was on this occasion 
almost forgotten in the heat of the struggle, and I should say 
that the number of votes influenced by it was very small. 


General 


results were known t 


itself approached, .—— interference was instigated in the Government of Eire.” 
ere was an outburst by Eire, and Mr. De Valera, the former Prime Minister, 


alleged that the Unionist victory was the result of gerrymandering. 


side of the Irish Sea and the persistence, eloquence, and 
nagging powers on the other. I wrote even during the war 
that there were no such accomplished naggers in the 
world, and expressed my view that a new campaign would 
be launched at a decent interval after the end of hostilities. 
After all, these political offensives against Northern Ireland 
have commonly occurred every six or seven years. The 
present one embodies a brilliant show of reasonableness, 
with a half-hint, which commits nobody, that surrender 
would result in the participation of Eire in a defence scheme, 
preferably as a member of the Atlantic Pact. 


absorbed into an Irish Republic. in his 


LORD CARSON, WITH HIS MOTHER, INSPECTING SOME OF THE PARTY POSTERS. a minorit¢? which strongly desires the 


The sweeping victory gained by Sir Basil Brooke’s Unionist Government in the Northern Ireland 
lection has made it clear that Ulster is against bei 
article on this page, Captain Cyril Falls discusses Eire and the future of Ulster, and says that the General 
Election “ has led to results which might have been expected by all well-informed students of Irish 
Eire took a very active interest in the election, and Captain Falls says: ‘ As the election 


transfer on which the majority looks with 
so much aversion. This is one of the mis- 
fortunes which often arise from the juxta- 
position of two races, two religions, two 
ideals, At the same time, Eire claims that 
Northern Ireland has been wrongfully 
divorced from the rest of the country. But 
Northern Ireland did not ask for separation. It accepted 
it as the only alternative to ceasing to form part of the 
United Kingdom. No one can assert that it has not played 
its part as such. I have not had space enough to write 
of its contribution to the war effort except in the field of 
strategy, but this was outstanding, also in that of economics. 
At the same time, it has sought good relations with Eire, 
and since the troubles after the First World War these 
have in fact been good. They can remain so and perhaps 
even improve if unbridled nationalism does not ruin them 
by hostility and violence. 


After the 
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FIGHTING THE COMMUNISTS IN GREECE: Be ae oun aah 


LOYALIST TRIUMPHS AND A RED ATROCITY. 
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, ARMED WITH A BREN GUN: A TYPE OF THE GREEK GREEK TROOPS IN THE PELOPONNESE ARE BEING ORGANISED IN 

ARMOL RED CARS ARE BEING USED IN THE CURRENT GREEK FIGHTING MAN IN ACTION IN THE PELOPONNESE, WHERE MOUNTAIN COMMANDOS (OR L.O.K.): AND HERE A GROUP FROM 

ARMY ww AGAINST COMMUNIST FORMATIONS IN THE REGULAR TROOPS WITH GENDARMERIE ARE TIGHTENING , THESE SPECIAL FORMATIONS ARE ESTABLISHING A MOUNTAIN 
PELOPONNESE AND STEADY REPORTS ARE BEING RECEIVED THE RING ON THE COMMUNISTS. AMBUSH AGAINST THE BANDITS. 


OF CUMULATIVE SUCCESSES. 


o> ® 





SOME OF THE COMMUNIST DEAD IN THE GREEK LOYALIST VICTORY AT FLORINA; WHERE 
ZACHARIADES, THE SUCCESSOR TO THE DISCREDITED MARKOS, SUFFERED A SEVERE DEFEAT. 


Military progress in Greece of recent weeks has been marked by four events: the 
dismissal, and possible death, of the Greek Communist leader, ** General" Markos, 
with his supersession by the more orthodox Communist Zachariades ; the appointment 
of General Papagos as Commander-in-Chief of the Loyalist forces ; the resounding failure of 
the Communist attempt to seize Florina; and by steady, though not spectacular, 
Government successes in the Peloponnese. The attempt on Florina is believed to 
have been a demonstration in force by the “new broom,” Zachariades, and it began 
on February 12, and ended in total defeat on February IS. The Communist casualties 


FROM WHICH COLONEL EDNER, A U.S. OBSERVER, WAS TAKEN AND BRUTALLY MURDERED : 
THE WRECKAGE OF A GREEK AIRCRAFT SHOT DOWN BY COMMUNISTS NEAR KARPENISI. 








MR. WILLIAM GRADY, THE U.S. AMBASSADOR TO GREECE, PLACING A WREATH ON THE COFFIN 
CPNTAINING THE REMAINS OF COLONEL EDNER, THE U.S. OBSERVER MURDERED BY COMMUNISTS. 


a 


IN THE COMMUNIST DEFEAT AT FLORINA SOME THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY PRISONERS WERI 
TAKEN AND MANY OF THESE WERE WOMEN, SOME OF THEM BEING SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE 


are said to have been 350 captured and 783 killed; the Army losses were 44 killed, 
220 wounded, 35 missing. It is considered that this defeat will prove most damaging 
to the new Communist commander. Reports from the Peloponnese, though at present 
vague, indicate that the southern Communists are being progressively isolated, and 
a number of leaders have been taken. Lieut.-Colonel Edner, a U.S. military observer, 
was in a Greek training aircraft shot down by. the Communists, and his body was 
recently found in a ravine near Karpenisi, in circumstances which make it clear that he 
was taken alive from the aircraft, bound and murdergd, his body being also mutilated 
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PERSONALITIES 


LIEUT.-COLONEL G. D. ARMOUR. 
A well-known sporting artist who con- 
tributed drawings to Punch, Country 
Life and the Sporting and Dramatic News 
(now Sport and Country). Died on 
February 17, aged eighty-five. He 
studied art at the Edinburgh School 


THE 


AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


DR. A. D. D. BROUGHTON. 
Labour candidate at the by-election in 
the Batley and Morley Division held on 
February 17. He held the seat for the 
sovernment with a total of 24,514 votes 
in a straight fight against the Conserva- 
tive candidate, Mr. A. M. Ramsden, who 


ILLUSTRATED 


Art and at the Royal Scottish Academy, 

and was an exhibitor at the Royal 

Academy and at other galleries. Served 
with Remounts in World War I. 


TALKING TO MEMBERS OF THE CON- 
STITUENT ASSEMBLY DURING ITS FIRST 
MEETING: MR, BEN GURION, PRIME 
MINISTER OF ISRAEL. 

The opening of Israel's first Assembly in 
Jerusalem on February 14 was an historic and 
colourful occasion. The President, Dr. Weiz- 
mann, was surrounded by the Rabbinate, 
Zionists, former terrorists, and leaders of many 
Christian communions. The Kadi of Acre and 
Arab and Druse notables were also present. 
Other photographs of the first meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly of Israel appear on 

pages 258 and 259. 


MISS JOAN LOVERIDGE. 
Appointed to succeed Miss Helen Dey as 
Matron and Superintendent of Nursing at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. She 
trained at St. Bartholomew's and has spent 
all her nursing career there, except for a 
r at Radcliffe for midwifery training 
She became a sister in 1940 and Assistant 
Matron just over a year ago. Her age is 

thirty-six 


ye. 


polled 16,828 votes. The Socialist majority 
was 7,686. 
was also a Liberal candidate. 
Captain Beaumont caused the by-election. 


At the General Election there 
The death of 
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} On February 16 the Duke of Gloucester, on behalf of the Kine. 
| the Marquess of Carisbrooke with the insignia of Bailiffs Grand e, 


Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at Oxford University, he has been awarded 
the Royal Astronomical Society’s gold 
medal. Was Chief Assistant at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, 1910-14, and 
President of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, 1932-34, and of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, 1941-43. Awarded the 
Royal Medal of the Royal Society in 1934 
and Chree Medal (Physical Society), 1941. 
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invested Lord Wakehurst (the Lord Prior) and 
oss of the Order of St 
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MR. K. BAUMANN. 
Awarded the 1948 James Clayton Prize of 
£1350 by the Council of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers for his contribution 
to the advancement of mechanical engin- 
eering science by way of invention, design 
and investigation. He is the Chief 
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SIR EDWIN HERBERT. 
Named as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee to inquire into the activities of 
“contact men,” Sir Edwin Herbert is 4 
solicitor and the director of a number of 
firms. He was born in 1899, educated at 
yueen’s College, Taunton, and served as 
a signalman, R.N.V.R., in the 1914-18 


Mechanical Engineer and a director of 
Electrica 
He 


is an authority on steam turbine practice. 


Messrs. Metropolitan-Vickers 
Company, Trafford Park, Manchester 


ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 


OF BAILIFF GRAND CROSS, 


John of Jerusale and 


\ 


} subsequently held a reception of the Knights of the Order in the Chapter Hall of the Order at St John’s Gate, | 
Clerkenwell. Thirty-eight Knights and three Associate Knights of Grace were present. ' 


war. During the last war he was asso- 
ciated with the censorship. The Com- 
mittee had its first meeting on Feb. 18. 


VISITING PRESIDENT INONU IN ANKARA : 
THE NEWLY-ELECTED (CCUMENICAL 
PATRIARCH ATHINAGORAS (RIGHT), WHO 
SUCCEEDED PATRIARCH MAXIMOS V. 
On November 1 Athinagoras, Archbishop of 
America, was elected Ecumenical Patriarch by 
the Holy Synod of seventeen Metropolitans 
residing in Turkey. He bears the name and 
Style of Athinagoras I., Archbishop of Con- 
enieees, New Rome, and CEcumenical 
Patriarch. In 1924 he was elected Metro- 
politan of Corfu and in 1930 Archbishop of 
America, this last see being under the direct 
jurisdiction of the CEcumenical Patriarchate, 


EARL BALDWIN. 
The Governor of the Leeward Islands, Ear! 
Baldwin, son of the first Earl Baldwin 
(formerly Mr. Stanley Baldwin), was re- 
alied for consultations with the Colonial 
Office, and since his arrival on February !2 
sas had several private talks with Mr. 
Creech Jones. Questions as to the reasons 
for his sudden recall have been asked in 
the House of Commons. 
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THE POLITICAL SCENE 


QUEEN MARY AT THE CROYDON CENTRE OF THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORKERS ON FEBRUARY 16. 
The National Institute of Houseworkers, Ltd., chairman, Miss Dorothy 
Elliott, O.B.E., J.P., works under the agis of the Ministry of Labour 
Free training in all branches of housecraft is given at the nine centres 
now in being, and other centres will be established. Queen Mary 
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PRINCESS MARGARET IN SCOTLAND: H.R.H. ARRIVING 
AT A BALL IN GLASGOW, 


Princess Margaret spent the week-end of February 18-21 
in Scotland as the guest of the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch, at Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfriesshi 

attended a ball in the Central Hotel, Glasgow, in aid of 
the appeal fund of the Scottish Association of Girls’ Clubs 


IN EUROPE; AND ROYAL OCCASIONS AT HOME. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH VISIT THEIR 
FUTURE HOME: T.R.H. DRIVING AWAY FROM CLARENCE HOUSE 


Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Windlesham Moor 

from Sandringham on February 12. One of their earliest engagements in 

London consisted of a visit to their future home, Clarence House. The Duke 

drove the Princess there and they spent some time examining the interior 
decorations and the furnishines. 


honoured the Croydon centre with a visit on February 16. 


M. ROBERT SCHUMAN (FRANCE), M. SPAAK, 


HR. E. BROFOSS (NORWAY), HR. UNDEN (SWEDEN), 
M. SADAK (TURKEY), 


MEMBERS OF THE 0.E.E.C. COUNCIL OF EIGHT AND DELEGATES IN PARIS 
PRESIDENT OF 0.E.E.C. AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF EIGHT (BELGIUM), SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS (GREAT BRITAIN), COUNT CARLO SFORZA (ITALY), 
MR. AVERELL HARRIMAN (UNITED STATES OF AMERICA), MR. SEAN MacBRIDE (EIRE), AND SENOR J. CAEIRO DA MATA (PORTUGAL) (LEFT. TO RIGHT). 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, British Chancellor ofj the Exchequer, M. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, 
M. Stikker, Dutch Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, Italian Foreign Minister, M. Petitpierre, 
Federal Councillor and Head of the Swiss Political Department, Hr. Unden, Swedish Foreign 
Minister. and M. Sadak. Turkish Foreign Minister. The Council will be a permanent organisation 


On Thursday, February 17, agreement was reached at a plenary session of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation in Paris to set up immediately a Council of Eight, which will 
amount to an Economic Cabinet for Western Europe. It is under the wey a res of M. Spaak, 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Belgium, who is also President of O.E.E.C.. and consists 


WITH THE NORWEGIAN FOREIGN MINISTER IN LONDON : IR. H. LANGE (CENTRE) AND HR, TORP (1 EFT), 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NORWEGIAN LABOUR PARTY, AND (RIGHT) THE NORWEGIAN AMBASSADOR 


rk 4 meddin ak, id a visit to London last week on his way Hr. Halvard Lange arrived in England from Washington on February 13, and on February 14 had 

jag eg - on nae ate Connell ot Big 2. KA for European Economic Co-operation talks with Mr. Bevin on Norway's attitude to the Atlantic Pact. He returned to Oslo on February 16 

He had a conversation with Mr. Bevin at the Foreign Office on February 14, at which questions and was expected on February 23. to report to Parliament onjhis talks with Mr. Dean Achesor j 
of interest to this country and to Turkey, including the Atlantic Pact, were discussed Mr. Bevin. The Norwegian Labour Party Conference has endorsed his support of the Atlant 


M. NEJMEDDIN SADAK (CENTRE), 


THE TURKISH FOREIGN MINISTER IN LONDON: 
OFFICE ON FEBRUARY [f4. 


THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR (RIGHT), LEAVING THE FOREIGN 
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THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR—THE KEY TO BRITISH NAVAL CONTROL OF 
The Rock of Gibraltar, a British 
western entrance to the Mediterranean, was captured by the Allied British and 1713 
Dutch forces, after a three-days siege, on July 24, 1704. The British 
Sir George Rooke, caused the British flag to be hoisted, and took possession in 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 


It was ceded to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
Sieges by the Spaniards in 1704, 1720 and 1727 were repulsed. One of 
admiral, the most memorable sieges of history took place from 1779 to 1783, when for 

four years the Spanish and French bombarded the fortress but failed to overcome 


fortress and Crown Colony commanding the the name of Queen Anne. 
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AND SYMBOL OF BRITAIN’S MIGHT: AN AIR VIEW SHOWING EUROPA POINT IN THE FOREGROUND. 


it. Since 1783 the history of Gibraltar has been comparatively uneventful, but aircraft co-operating with the Home Fleet in recent exercises, when units of the 
this British bastion in the Mediterranean has played an important part in war Fleet, berthed in Admiralty Harbour (left), formed the largest concentration of war 
and peace, and stands to-day as a proud symbol of Britain's might and a key to ships at Gibraltar since the war. In a recent interview General Franco stated that he 


British naval control of that sea. Our view of Gibraltar was taken from an considered Gibraltar ‘‘ a part of Spanish territory.” 
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LINERS OF AIR AND SEA: THE “STRATOCRUISER” AND THE “MAGDALENA.” 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST COMMERCIAL AIRLINER: A DOUBLE-DECK BOEING STRATOCRUISER, SHOWING ITS COMPARATIVE SIZE AND PASSENGER AND FREIGHT CAPACITY. 


The first Boeing Stratocruiser, the largest commercial airliner, has been delivered to Pan-American from the famous B-29 Superfortress. It is a 67}-ton monoplane powered with four Pratt and 
World Airways. Nineteen more will be delivered by August. The British Oversea Airways Whitney Wasp Major engines, with a maximum range of 4200 miles and a cruising speed of 
Corporation is among the airlines which have placed orders for Stratocruisers. The Model 377 340 m.p.h. It can be operated as a high-speed passenger aircraft carrying 114 passengers or, as we 
Stratocruiser is the civil development of the military Model 367, which in its turn was developed | showed in our issue of January 8, 1949, as a luxury sleeper, carrying 50 to 80 passengers. 











AIR-CONDITIONED AND OF A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE DESIGN: THE MACDALENA, LATEST ADDITION TO THE ROYAL MAIL LINES’ FLEET, IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE. 


The Magdalena, the new Royal Mail Lines’ steam turbine liner of 17,547 tons gross, is due to “ fashion note” to this latest addition to the Royal Mail fleet. The Magdalena, seen in our photo- 
leave London on her maiden voyage to South America to-day, February 26. The Magdalena is raph off Arran, in the Firth ‘of Clyde, as she completed her trials, will be engaged on the London- 
the first British liner to have air-conditioning throughout her passenger accommodation and public uth America mail, passenger and cargo service. She arrived in London from Belfast, where she was 
rooms; her funnel is of distinctive design, and her streamlined hull and upper works add a new | built by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Ltd., on February 20. 
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aor the great interest aroused by the 
rediscovery of the supposedly extinct Takahe, or 
Notornis, on November 20, 1948, another expedition was 
organised to make further studies of the birds in their 
natural habitat. 

The flora and fauna of New Zealand and their preserva- 
tion come under the Government Department of Internal 
Affairs, and it was at their request that I acted as guide 
and leader of the expedition which left Te Anau on 
January 15, 1949. 

The expedition was organised into an advance party 
consisting of myself and Messrs. Woodrow and Wisely 





POSSESSING A 34-IN. WING-SPREAD ALTHOUGH A FLIGHTLESS BIRD : 

A FINE SPECIMEN OF THE TAKAHE, Notornis hochstetteri, held up for 

EXAMINATION BY MR. R. WATSON, A MEMBER OF THE EXPEDITION TO 
NOTORNIS VALLEY. 


of the Internal Affairs Department field staff. Our object 
was to find a suitable camping-spot and to erect the camp 
in which a week was to be spent. After leaving Te Anau 
at 5 a.m., the starting-point on the western shore was 
reached after 1} hours launch trip. A base camp was 
erected in the bush and then the arduous climb began. 
With 60-lb. packs, 6} hours were spent climbing to the 
Notornis country. 





NOTORNIS VALLEY. 
By DR. G. B. ORBELL. 


nest was made up of soft stalks of grass laid to a depth of 
at least 3 ins. between two very large snow-grass clumps 
which bent over it, giving a back and front entrance and 
also perfect shelter from the weather. The height of the 
floor above the earth ensured quite dry conditions. The 
reason for the dead chick was not then evident. The shell 
was in many small pieces, which were carefully collected so 
that they could be fitted together to make at least a portion 
of the only Notornis egg then in existence. The chick 
itself appeared to have had the back of its skull crushed in. 
This clue was later explained when, on the following day, 
droppings of a stoat were found in another empty nest. 
It seems probable that a stoat found the egg unprotected 
for a moment and, having broken the shell, was about 
to devour the chick when the parents returned. Many 
of the pieces of shell were buried under and mixed with 
the upper layers of the nest, as if a fight had taken place. 
I have no doubt that an adult Notornis would be very 
effective against a stoat, and the fact that the chick was 
left alone after the battle suggests that that particular 
stoat was unable to return to his kill. These pests are all 
through the wildest bush areas and efforts are now going 
to be made to keep them in check in Notornis 
country. A large stoat was later seen near the camp 
and fresh tracks of another were found on one of 
the mountain passes leading to an adjoining valley. 
The observations of the nest completed the day's work. 

On the second day the whole party set out in line 
abreast to search the valley floor. Mr. Sorensen, 
the botanist, located a nest with a bird sitting on 
it, and when she departed rapidly by the back door, 
a small black chick ran, by way of the front door, 
right into my hands. This was a most interesting 
find and Dr. Falla quickly made sketches, measure- 
ments and other notes, The youngster was very 
similar to a young European coot, It was covered by 
jet-black down and had very large purplish-brown 
legs and a black beak with a white tip. A notable 
feature was the presence of very marked wing spurs, 
also characteristic of the rail family. 

While the chick was being examined its mother 
was very disturbed. She came very close, making 
sounds indicating both alarm and annoyance, while 
others seemed to be meant for the chick alone, for it 
replied with its own squeak, which was similar to 
that of any ordinary chicken. 

Once measurements were completed and photo- 
graphs had been taken of both chick and mother, 
our prize was put on the ground, to be met at once 
by his fond parent, and both hurried out of sight 
into the thick undergrowth at the edge of the bush. 
During the rest of the morning many more nests were 
found, but all were empty of birds or eggs, and one 








the clump until they are literally cut or chiselled out, to 
be held firmly in the closed foot while the tender lower 
ends are cut off and eaten. The remaining stalk is 
thrown aside. 

The diet of Notornis being, as it is, largely fibre, causes 
the bird's droppings to be readily distinguishable from all 
other bird signs, and once seen and identified this sign 
will prove the presence of Notornis in any area, although 
no birds may be seen. , 

The first day of the expedition proved the most 
interesting, because the birds were relatively tame and 
could be approached very closely, but thereafter for the rest 
of the week they were very alert and could only be observed 
through field-glasses. It was my luck to be the only member 
of the party to have any opportunity of a close-up. 

On the last afternoon, I accompanied the botanist on 
his travels, while the remainder of the party made the trip 
to the head of the valley in the hope of getting close-up 
pictures, Mr. Sorensen returned to the main camp, while 
I sat in the snow-grass at the edge of the beach on which 
the earlier photographs had been taken. Rain was falling 
in the head of the valley and the light was very poor for 
photography, when I heard a bird call on the opposite 
side of the lake to my left. The call was immediately 
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HOLDING A TAKAHE CHICK AMIDST THE TALL SNOW-GRASS ON WHICH THE BIRDS 


presented the evidence of stoats already mentioned. 
Just before a stop was made for lunch, I parted 
two large clumps of snow-grass with my hands and 


At 3000 ft. the forest has lost a lot of its grandeur, and 
the valley floor being so wet and marshy made the finding 
of a camp site with suitable timber available for tent poles, 


FEED : DR. R. A. FALLA, DIRECTOR, OF THE DOMINION MUSEUM, WELLINGTON, WITH 
DR. G. B. ORBELL (RIGHT), WHO ACTED AS GUIDE AND LEADER OF THE 
EXPEDITION WHICH DISCOVERED A COLONY OF SOME ONE HUNDRED BIRDS IN 
REGION, SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND, 








very difficult. A reasonably level spot was chosen among 
large rocks and boulders on the fringe of the bush, and 
tents having been erected, I set out with Mr. Wisely to 
reconnoitre the lower end of the valley. Notornis signs 
were everywhere in evidence, and very soon we heard the 
characteristic ‘‘ thumping "’ sound and located a pair of 
Takahe within 50 yards of the 
spot where we had made. our 
capture early in November. 
These birds were not disturbed, 
and we returned to camp with 
the knowledge that there seemed 
to be at least one pair for 
observation. 

That evening Wisely returned 
to Lake Te Anau to act as 
guide for the main party, due 
to arrive the next day. This 
second party consisted of Dr. 
R, A. Falla, Director of the 
Dominion Museum, Wellington, 
whose job was to observe the 
habits of the birds and report 
to the Department of Internal 
Affairs. Associated with him 
was Mr. J. Sorensen, who con- 
ducted a botanical survey of 
the whole area, in order that 
the feeding habits of Notornis 
could be co-related with the 
flora of that particular valley. 
With these two came the 
other three members of my 
original party—Messrs. Neil McCrostie, Rex Watson and 
Miss Joan Telfer. Mr. Watson and Miss Telfer travelled 
goo miles in two days by car and Inter-Island Ferry Service 
in order to be with us. The total number in the expedition 
was brought up to ten by the inclusion of two personal 
friends, Mr. R. Weston and Dr. D. R. Jennings. This 
party unfortunately lost its way in the bush and took 
7% hours to reach the camp. Following a good meal and 
a short rest, I conducted Dr. Falla into the valley to give 
him his first view of a live Notornis. 

The most interesting discovery that afternoon was the 
finding of a nest in which were the remains of an egg, and 
the dead, and somewhat decayed, body of a chick. The 





SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF HEAD AND FEET: A 
TAKAHE BEING EXAMINED BY DR. ORBELL WITH THE ASSISTANCE 
OF MR. NEIL MCCROSTIE (RIGHT). 


found myself looking at a sitting Notornis from a THE LAKE TE ANAt 


distance of 1 ft. The surprise was no doubt mutual, 

but the bird recovered first and made a hurried exit, 
leaving in the nest one large egg. Truly a joy to the eye 
dull cream in colour, with brown spots and faint mauve 
That the egg was fertile could be proved by 
listening to the movements of 
the embryo chick getting ready 
to open his door to the world. 
For the benefit of the collector, 
let me say that the egg was 
quickly measured (73°5 mm. 
by 483 mm.), photographed 
and replaced in the nest with 
as little disturbance as possible, 
so that incubation might be 
continued, as no doubt it was, 
if our later observations were 
correct. 

The remainder of the day 
produced more unoccupied nests 
and a total of fourteen different 
birds was counted; most of 
these birds gave calls which 
we had learnt to associate with 
the presence of a chick, but 
only a fleeting glance was had 
of one as it disappeared into 
the scrub. 

On the following day several 
members of the party had to 
return to Invercargill and the 
remaining members continued 
investigations to the north and south. To the north, 
Woodrow and Wisely found fresh signs both in the high 
basins and on the opposite side of the ridge. 

To the south, Weston, Sorensen and I located another 
and smaller colony, and saw one chick nearly half-fledged. 
Dr. Falla was lucky enough to watch a bird feeding on snow- 
grass. This foraging was done in two ways. Firstly, by 
climbing into a snow-grass clump and running the beak 
along to strip the seed heads, at the same time sliding 
down the clump. The second method showed the use to 
which the massive beak is put. The bird stands on the 
clump and holds a portion down with its large foot while 
the heavy bill is used like an axe on the lowest parts of 


blotches. 


Copyright Photographs by Dr. G. B. Orbeil. 


answered on my right, and I saw a Notornis come out on to 
the lake edge about 100 yards away. Both birds continued 
to call back and forth, and the one on my right side waded 
out into the lake and appeared about to swim to its mate. 
The depth of the water seemed to deter it, and calling 
at intervals, it waded steadily in my direction. The snow 
grass was a good hiding-place, and at the end of eight minutes 
wading the Takahe passed me at a distance of 3 yards. 
Even in the poor light I had ample opportunity to observe 
the beautiful green-blue feathers and I also noticed that 
the bird did not mind getting the lower portion of its body 
in the water. The click of the shutter alarmed the 
Takahe, and it covered the remaining 20 yards to the 
opposite shore in record time and amidst showers of spray. 

This was the last view any of the party had of the 
birds, of which Dr. Falla estimates there are at least 100 
The next morning we returned to Te Anau, stopping on 
the way to collect a sackful of Moa bones from recently- 
discovered caves near the lake shore. These bones were 
those, of several specimens of Anomalopteryx, the small 
bush Moa of earlier times. The finding of Moa bones 
was not in itself any remarkable discovery, but the fact 
that some of the bones were in a remarkably fresh state 
suggested the interesting possibility that not so many 
decades ago the Notornis had a larger competitor for the 
available food supplies in that particular valley. 

On March 20 next I am making another expedition, 
lasting for three weeks, into a much wilder and almost 
completely unknown area of Fiordland, and it may be 
that even more recent evidence of the Moa will be brought 
forth. The Giant Dinornis, 12 ft. high, has long since passed 
on, but there is evidence in my possession that the small 
bush Moa, Anomalopteryx, was seen alive in two different 
localities within the past seventy years. 

Regarding the Notornis Valley, it is worthy of note that 
the botanical survey disclosed no imported flora, nor did 
it show a great variation. The most noteworthy feature 
of the whole habitat is the lack of variety of foods attractive 
to common swamp and waterfowl and the comparative 
absence of other birds. The stream and lake also show 
singularly little sign of aquatic plant or animal life. Water- 
fowl are limited to one family of paradise duck, four pairs 
of black teal and three of grey duck. 
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A SIGHT NEVER BEFORE SEEN BY WHITE 


6 


rHE 


(ABOVE.) ONE oF A 
THRIVING COLONY or 
SOME HUNDRED BIRDS 
DISCOVERED RECENTLY 
IN THE LAKE TE ANAU 
REGION A TAKAHE, 
Notornis hochstettert, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AMID 
TALL CLUMPS OF SNOW- 
GRASS. 


HE Takahe, Notor- 

nis hochstetteri, of 

New Zealand, a large, 
flightless bird of the 
Rail family, was first 
seen by white men in 
1349, and subsequently 
on three other occa- 
sions, the last being in 
1898. For fifty years 
the bird was believed 
to be extinct, until on 
November 20 last year, 
Dr. G. B. Orbell, while 
on an expedition in the 
Lake Te Anau region, 
netted. two specimens 
and, having studied 
them for a while, set 
them ftee again. This 
extraordinary dis- 
covery was recorded in 
(Continued opposite 
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‘ove nuunnuanentannannanearenvablars 


MEN: THE DISCOVERY 


SHOWING THE MASSIVE BEAK WHICH IS USED LIKE AN AXE ON THE LOWEST P 
OF A CLUMP OF SNOW-GRASS TO CUT OR CHISEL THEM OUT: THE HEAD OF A TAKAHE. 








i | 


Continued.) 
our issue of Decem- 
ber 11, and a photo- 
graph of the living 
birds was published in 
our issue of Decem- 
ber 25. A second ex- 
pedition went to the 
area at the request of 
the Government De- 
partment of Internal 
Affairs on January 15, 
with Dr. Orbell as the 
guide and leader, and 
discovered a colony of 
some 100 birds, in 
cluding twenty breed- 
ing pairs. An account 
of this expedition is 
given by Dr. Orbell on 
page 275 in this issue, 
and the photographs 
reproduced here were 
obtained during the 
party's stay among 
the Takahe. - 
Copyright Photographs 
by Dr. G. B. Orbell. 


(LEFT.) COVERED BY 
JET-BLACK DOWN AND 
HAVING VERY LARGE 
PURPLISH-BROWN 
LEGS AND A BLACK 
BEAK WITH A WHITE 
TIP: A TWO-WEEKS- 
OLD TAKAHE CHICK. 


AND MAUVE BLOTCHES ": FOR FIFTY YEARS UNSEEN BY MAN: THE TAKAHE IN ITS NATURAL 


“TRULY A JOY TO THE EYE—DULL CREAM IN COLOUR, WITH BROWN SPO 
SURROUNDINGS NEAR LAKE TE ANAU ON SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE EGG OF A TAKAHE IN A NEST; AND REPRODUCED HERE IN ITS NATURAL SIZE (73°5 MM. BY 48°3 MM.). 
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YF A COLONY OF THE “EXTINCT” NOTORNIS, OR TAKAHE. 


vevuae eben on QeQUUnveaRUneanenaNn Unt on4ne\GAQUQOQNENRNGLA USHULYDO4RDLAMLAGRANENUAALOAU AL NOURRALUNNKAUNNNAN 


P a LSA OY 7 \ 
&’ + +” i- \ _“ ‘ 
UNTIL NOVEMBER LAST YEAR KNOWN ONLY FROM FOUR MUSEUM SPECIMENS, AND BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN EXTINCT SINCE 1898: THE TAKAHE, NOTORNIS HOCHSTETTERI, 
SEEN IN ITS NATURAL HABITAT NEAR THE SHORES OF A LAKE IN THE LAKE TE ANAU REGION OF SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


0 cA EN NR NARENNN VENA VNUUNRUNUENUENURAURANNAN QUA UNALNNURYTVOYVEL DL LQUUUNLAAYALUDELNORELLLEOLAAUUNLDOANLLNYTRTOOUNDORRRUERVERLERTLAUENUEDEOTRRYERYREDEUUNRRALTEURTYERUDENLLLENNQANRNQNUGLENAEANUREOURYUNDRRLNDUNYETULNCLNYUNURAUNDYAYENOUEDONLUNNUNALEVURNETIURURARRARRAR SOT VeNeeau NAN ANUENUNN ENN QLERESADNNLND 


‘“* BOTH BIRDS CONTINUED TO CALL BACK AND FORTH, AND THE ONE ON MY RIGHT SIDE WADED OUT INTO THE LAKE AND APPEARED ABOUT’ TO SWIM TO ITS MATE” 
(SEE PAGE 275): A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT A RANGE OF THREE YARDS BY DR. ORBELL, WHO WAS HIDDEN BY THE SNOW-GRASS. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


THE NATIONAL MARK 


FOR SILVER ARTICLES OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURE 


ESTABLISHED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 1934 


THE NATIONAL MARK FOR SILVER ARTICLES OF 

CANADIAN MANUFACTURE MAY BE USED ON ARTICLES 

CONTAINING 925 PARTS OF PURE SILVER BY WEIGHT 
IN EVERY THOUSAND PARTS OF THE ARTICLE. 
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AND FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY; AND MODERN USAGE. 


THE NATIONAL MARK 


FOR GOLD ARTICLES OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURE 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT, BUT AFFORDING A HIGH DEGREE 
OF PROTECTION: A NEW TYPE OF FIREMAN’S HELMET. 


A new type of fireman's helmet, made of plastic for lightness, has been 

on trial. It is claimed that this helmet and another somewhat similar 

model of woven glass, provide a high degree of protection, and are 

fire-, brick- and slate-proof, and that they are insulated against a high 
‘ voltage of electricity. 


THE NATIONAL MARK FOR GOLD ARTICLES OF CANADIAN 

MANUFACTURE AUTHORISED UNDER LICENCE BY A GOVERN- 

MENT ORDER IN COUNCIL MAY BE USED ON ARTICLES 
OF NOT LESS THAN 9 CARATS. 


eS set aris 


~ ee a 


A PIT-HEAD OF 1956-—-LAID OUT WITH SYMMETRICAL 


Our photograph of a model of the new Rothes Colliery, in Thornton, Fife, which is expected to be in 
full production, with an output of between 5000 and 6000 tons of coal a day, in 1 . 


A MODEL OF THE NEW ROTHES COLLIERY, IN THORNTON, FIFE. 


and winding engines of the Koepe type will be used, in which the wheel and engine are housed in a 
tower [above the pit-shaft mouth. fan- drift at No. 2 shaft will be one of the biggest of its kind. 


DIGNITY AND ADORNED WITH TREES: 


shows how 


modern design will transform jhe unsightly aspect of a pit-head. The pit-shafts are 24 ft. in diameter 


ON VIEW AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: A PARTICULARLY 


A NETHERLANDS NEW TESTAMENT, 1606 CENTURY IVORY WORK: 
An exhibition of bookbindings from the severfth century to the present day opened to the public at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum on February 16 and will continue until April 18. This is the first 
occasion on which the Museum has exhibited its rich and varied collection of bookbindings as a whole 
to the public. Before the war, though some items were on view, others from the section administered 


FINE EXAMPLE OF CAROLINGIAN NINTH- 
THE LORSCH BOOK COVER. 


} 
} 
| 
i 


colliery construction will cost approximately £3,000,000, 


A GOTHIC BINDING, ¢. 1500; PIGSKIN, WITH AN EMBROIDERED 
FIGURE OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 

by the Circulation Department had been lent to provincial museums, and a number were not shown. 

The present collection illustrates the history of bookbinding from the first centuries of the Christian 

era. When the Exhibition closes the bindings belongi to the Circulation Department will form a 

travelling exhibition, while the rest will remain at South Kensington. 
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NEWS FROM OVERSEAS: THE CAMERA AS RECORDER 


AIR-LIFT IN ARABIA: AN R.A.F. DAKOTA FROM RIYAN DROPPING BAGS OF RED MILLET 
TO STARVING ARABS ON THE HADHRAMAUT PLATEAU. 

On February 14, R.A.F. Dakotas from Riyan, South Arabia, dropped their 300th ton of grain over the 

Hadhramaut Plateau since the air-lift to save 80,000 Arabs in that region from starvation started eleven 

days previously. The lack of rain and the fact that there have been no surplus food-stocks in the Yemen 

has led to a grave situation which has been magnificently handled by the R.A.F. and British Colonial 





HOUSEWIVES IN PRAGUE CROWDING 


“OFF THE RATION" FOODS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 
GOODS ARE AVAILABLE. 


ROUND ONE OF THE STATE-OWNED SHOPS WHERE “ FREE” 


On February 14 a new “ free”’ market in food began to function in Prague, where housewives could 
obtain from the 31 State-owned shops certain goods at prices some 15 to 20 per cent. above those charged 


officials. Road transport is to replace the air-lift when available. 
on the black market. “ Free ’’ coffee costs £7 10s. a kilo; butter, £2 10s. ; tea, £10; and an egg, Is. 


THE TUNNEL THROUGH WHICH OVER A THOUSAND JEWS PASSED TO FREEDOM: A VIEW OF 


THE 27-FT.-DEEP SHAFT IN XYLOTYMBOU CAMP, CYPRUS. 


On February 10 the Israeli ship Afzmawut left Cyprus with 1595 Jews on board, the 
last from the camps which were opened in August, 1946, to provide accommodation 
for illegal Jewish immigrants detained by the British authorities when attempting 
to enter Palestine. Since these camps were opened, 30,000 men, women and children 
have passed through them. The camps have now been closed. After the Jews had 
left, an inspection of Xylotymbou Camp revea'ed a tunnel 450 ft. long and ft. deep 
through which, it is reported, over a thousand Jews made their way to liberty. Also 
in the camp was a hut containing a ry where these men“were shown on a 
relief map the position of the camps and the layout of the surrounding countryside. 


USED FOR BRIEFING JEWS WHO ESCAPED FROM XYLOTYMBOU CAMP, CYPRUS: A PLASTER- 
THE CAMPS AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRYSIDE, WITH 


OF-PARIS RELIEF MAP SHOWING 
AND ROAD MARKED ACCURATELY. 


EVERY TREE, FOOTPATH 


ARRIVING TO BE SWORN IN AS THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL THE PRESIDENTIAL FLAG OF ISRAEL DISPLAYED ON DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN'S 
AIDE, AND MR. ABRAHAM BERGMAN (LEFT), ASSISTANT MILITARY GOVERNOR OF JERUSALEM. CAR AS HE TOOK THE OATH OF OFFICE IN THE JEWISH AGENCY BUILDING 
, . , AS 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann was sworn in as the first President of Israel at the Jewish y Building in Jerusalem as he entered the Assembly in the Jewish Agency building, a ram's horn and bugles were sounded. No 
on February 17. He has also been head elected the first free citizen of Jerusalem by the all- Jewish representatives of foreign States were invited to attend the ceremony, which was moving in its simplicity. 
Municipal uncil, Dr. Weizmann made a State entry into the city from his residence in Rehovat, and Other photographs taken on this occasion appear elsewhere in this issue 


DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN WITH HIS WIFE, A MILITARY 
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ATELY, in the theatre, we have been travelling 
about in time—shunting between 1850 and 1890, 
turning from a comfortable quarter of New York in 
1909 to the chill air of Sophoclean Thebes in the years 
of Greek tragedy (but in modern dress). The prime 
trouble of a dramatist with the more conventional 
period play—and here forget ‘“‘ Antigone”’ for the 
moment—is to avoid either patronising the period or 
examining it curiously as a scientific specimen. 
Not many writers can live themselves back into 
a given year and settle down in it without some 
attempt to tell the audience of their amusing 
olde-worlde discoveries. - 

I noticed this at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
during the production there of ‘‘ The Damask 
Cheek.” The authors, John van Druten and 
Lloyd Morris, were so much in love with the 
year 1909 that in their dialogue they kept on 
displaying bits of period bric-a-brac for our 
approval. Not that it mattered much in this 
light, slight comedy, which had the benefit of 
Jane Baxter's gentle charm. Collectors’ energy 
becomes really troublesome only in those historical 
plays which are like some curio-shop off Wardour 
Street, or—more earnestly—a popular lecture. I 
remember especially a piece, done in London some 
years ago, in which the dramatist—resolved to 
re-create Jacobean England—hammered away at 
the Authorised Version, the Basilikon Doron, and 


the Counterblast to Tobacco, and dragged in Will - 


Shakespeare and Ben Jonson by the hair. That 
is the merciless method of suggesting period. 
It is less suggestion than dictation. We feel 
that we should be scribbling in a lecture-room, 


and we fumble guiltily for a pencil. Mr. 


None of the recent plays has tortured us in 
that fashion. We have had two set roughly a 
century ago : in each the.authors have been tactful and 
the people have emerged, on the whole, as people and 
not as wax fruit or figures in woolwork. Much the 
more important is “‘ The Heiress "’ (New York, 1850), 
at the Haymarket, a piece suggested by Henry James's 
““ Washington Square.’’ James, strangely for a prose 
stylist, yearned for 
success in the theatre. 
It never came (though 
Shaw admired ‘“ Guy 
Domville ’’). After his 
death, thanks to other 
hands, he has won 
belated honour. We 


remember the 
Balderston-Squire 
‘ Berkeley Square ”’ 


and, later, Allan 
Turpin’s ‘‘ Turn of the 
Screw.”” To-day the 
other hands are those 
of Kkuth and Augustus 
Goetz. In ‘‘ The 
Heiress’ they have 
framed a long, leisurely 
play that, though it 
may fidget one a little 
in the exposition, grows 
into scenes of the most 
telling drama—all the 
more telling against 
the decorum of their 
surroundings. 

Briefly, Catherine, 
the heiress—with a novel “ Washington Square,” 
fortune of her own, 
and more to come 
her father’s death—is 
a timid, gauche girl, 


“ THIS IS A GOOD PLAY. 
AS WE WATCH THEM”’ 


shows (I. to r.) 


BRISK LITTLE COMEDY OF NEW YORK IN 1909” 
A SCENE FROM THE PLAY, SHOWING (L. TO R.) NEIL HARDING 
DAPHNE RANDALL (CLAIRE BLOOM), RHODA MELDRUM 
(JANE BAXTER—AT PIANO), CALLA LONGSTRETH (PATRICIA RAINE), AND 


CHEEK” 
(RICHARD LEECH), 





ITS PEOPLE ARE NOT STATIC TYPES ; THEY DEVELOP 
“ THE HEIRESS,” AT THE HAYMARKET—A SCENE FROM 
THE PLAY, SHOWING MORRIS TOWNSEND (JAMES DONALD) BEING INTRODUCED 
TO DR. SLOPER (RAL PH RICHARDSON) IN THE HOUSE IN WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


“ The Heiress,” cunningly adapted by Ruth and Augustus Goetz from Henry James’s 
is set in the New York of nearly 100 years ago. Mr. rewin, 
in his article on this page, describes it as “one of London's most moving plays,”’ and 
says that the “ production [by John Gielgud] and the acting- ~especially that by Sir Ralph 
at Richardson, Peery y Ashcroft and James ble.” 

orris Townsend (James Donald), Arthur Townsend (Donald id Sinden), 
Dr. Sloper (Ralph Richardson), and Catherine (Peggy Ashcroft). 


PERIOD PIECES. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


And much of the dialogue will delight a playgoer with 
an ear, though it will not please anyone who asks merely 
for slippery snip-snap. ‘‘ The Heiress *’ has sometimes 
too stately a pace : it would do no harm to quicken the 
early scenes. Otherwise, the production (by John 
Gielgud) and the acting—especially that by Sir Ralph 





JIMMY RANDALL (BILL TRAVERS.) 


Trewin describes “‘ The Damask Cheek” (the Lyric, Hammersmith), by John 
van Druten and Lloyd Morris, as a “ light, slight comedy which had the benefit of Jane 


Baxter's gentle charm” as an English cousin in love. 


Richardson, Peggy Ashcroft, and James Donald—are 
alike impeccable. The father could easily have been 
made as dull and rigid as one of the door-posts of his 
home. Yet Sir Ralph exposes every nerve : we under- 
stand the man’s disappointment and injured pride. Miss 
Ashcroft never falters on the path from gaucherie to 


mald—are alike im hotograph 


“THE DAMASK 





“THE PLAY’S MOST TOUCHING PASSAGE” 
ASHCROFT (LEFT), IN A SCENE FROM “ THE HEIRESS,” 
WaIts “IN THE 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, LISTENING TO THE CLOCK,” 
WHILE HER AUNT LAVINIA (GILLIAN LIND) FLUTTERS 


PARLOUR OF 





overwhelming love, disillusion as overwhelming, and 
a final cold resolve. And James Donald presents 
loyally and well that Awful Warning to those who 
are still beguiled by a fair face, a flattering tongue, 
and no other qualities that matter. 

The second play of the period, ‘‘ The Human Touch,”’ 
at the Savoy (place : Edinburgh, 1847), is less command- 
ing in the theatre, though it has a noble theme: Dr. 
James Simpson's fight for painless surgery and the 
recognition of chloroform. Here the authors— 
looking at 1847 with the eyes of 1949—have turned 
Simpson's opponents, one excepted, into a set of 
morons in urgent need of some tincture of Shavian 
wit. But the play, complete with two operations 
(off), is steady and honest ; and though it stalks 
along without very much inspiration, its arguments 
do fix the mind. It has, too, the benefit of likeable 
acting by Alec Guinness, who may not be the 
Simpson of 1847, but who in the theatre is an 
ardent and plausible substitute; by Sophie 
Stewart, again a lady from Edinburgh, as 
Simpson's wife ; and by John Laurie in full pounce 
as that cold eagle, Professor Syme. 

The Old Vic also halts for a moment in the 
nineteenth century. Sir Laurence Olivier, having 
always wanted to see Tchehov’s little farce, ‘‘ The 
Proposal,” in action, has now produced it at some- 
thing approximating to the speed of light. I do 
not remember seeing an actor move faster than 
Peter Cushing does as the suitor with palpitations. 
He, Peggy Simpson, and Derrick Penley provide 
for twenty hurtling minutes a cheerful answer to 
those who say that Tchehov in the English theatre 
is produced too slowly. This hardly prepares 
us for the remainder of the evening, the modern 
‘ Antigone” of Jean Anouilh (version by Lewis 
Galantiére), with its Sophoclean theme—humanity 
versus political expediency—and its modern thought 
and costume. I must confess to unresponsiveness here. 
Sir Laurence—himself in excellent voice as the Chorus 
in white tie—has managed finely, in staging and 
production, to blend the centuries ; and George Relph’s 
protestations as Creon, and Vivien Leigh’s endurance 
as Antigone are 
strongly and clearly 
expressed. But the 
evening, for all its 
occasional beauties, has 
a certain bleakness and 
tedium. Some of us 
cannot help remem- 
bering that it was on 
this same stage, back 
in 1945, that Sir 
Laurence Olivier gave 
his magnificent per- 
formance of the 
(Edipus of Greek 
tragedy when Thebes 
was Thebes indeed. We 
are glad to have seen 
the new “ Antigone,” 
but, however alien the 
conventions of Greek 
tragedy to the modern 
theatre, I shall 
hanker for Sophocles 
undiluted. 

Finally, while we 
are journeying through 
the centuries, there 
are two plays rendered 
“* period ’’ only by the 
passage of time. A 
salute to the Arts 
Council's ‘‘ The Miser ”’ 





PEGGY 


GENTILITY IN 


ROMANTICALLY IN 





skilled, it seems,*in little but needlework 
and the making of coriander cookies. Her 
father, a widowed doctor, dry and sarcastic, | 
has no affection for a girl so unlike her 
worshipped mother. 
a wastrel with the cheap charm and the glib 
tongue that so easily bemuse the foolish, to 


man (when he sees a fortune fading) jilts the 
girl cruelly: Peggy Ashcroft, in the play’s 
most touching passage, sits in the parlour of 
gentility in Washington Square, listening to 
the clock, hearing late carriages jingle through 
the April night, and waiting in vain for a 
carriage to halt at her own door, What 
follows it is well to discover in the theatre. 

This is a good play. Its people are not 





‘THE HEIRESS "' (Haymarket).— 

pe daughter, a —- in her wooer, the wooer in t h 

a : } ndon’s most movin lays, thanks largely to the acti of. ir Ralph Richardson a 

But he will not permit || Peggy Ashcroft, but alse en A ty - 

“ANTIGONE "’ and “THE PROPOSAL "’ (New).—A French treatment of Sophocles, 

modern in language and dress, is notable less for its qualities as a play (Greek without 
‘ | tears) than for the performances of Vivien Leigh, George Relph, and—as the Chorus— 

woo Catherine for her money alone. The | Sir Laurence Olivier. Tchehov’s tiny farce, “ The Proposal,”’ is a romping curtain-raiser. gay production by Tyrone 

* (Savoy).—A doctor’s dilemma in the Edinburgh of 1847, when | 

Dr. James Simpson has to fight for his new chloroform against the bigotry of his colleagues. 

J. Lee-Thompson and Dudley Leslie have written a competent portrait-play and they are 

lucky to have Alec Guinness as Simpson. 

“THE DAMASK CHEEK "’ 

in 1909 by John van Druten and Lloyd Morris. 

English cousin in love 

SHAKESPEARE SEASON (Bedford, Camden Town).—Camden Town packs the fine old a 

music ee with its Sickert memories, to greet Donald Wolfit’s run of vigorous Shakespearean 

revivals 

“* WIDOWERS' HOUSES "’ (Arts).—Shaw’s first play, directed by Esme Percy, was a pro- 

duction that deserved more than its limited run. 


“ THE HUMAN TOUCH ' 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST- NIGHT JOURNAL. 


to a cunning adaptation from Henry James. 


-This tragedy ‘of di Geeesnnt—e father disappointed 
of a fortune—is one of 


(Lyric, Hammersmith).—A brisk little comedy of New York 


Jane Baxter is, most charmingly, an 


The Arts should revive the revival. 


— THE BACKGROUND. anda sprig of rosemary 
to the Arts Theatre 
** Widowers’ Houses."" ‘‘ The Miser,”” which 
I saw at Whitby one night last month, 
at the end of a long sunset-drive across the 
Yorkshire moors, is Moliére in a supple 
rendering by Miles Malleson and a delightful 
Guthrie. It 
was a risk to choose the piece for miners’ 
and village halls in the north-east, but 
audiences there should warm to its theatrical 
high spirits. As for ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses,” 
the young Mr. Shaw of 1892 was quite 
dramatist. Nobody else could have 
presented the remarkable transformation 
of Lickcheese—here with Harold Scott's 
deft aid—from crushed worm to tiger 
— burning bright. 











static types ; they develop as we watch them. 
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“a eae . 
AND SPECTATORS ON THE TOW-PATH : THE SCENE AFTER THE START OF RACING BY DIVISION IV.ON FEBRUARY 16 IN MILD, SPRING-LIKE WEATHER 


SHOWING COMPETING BOATS, 
TWELVE BUMPS WERE MADE ON THE OPENING DAY AND FOURTEEN ON THE SECOND. FIFTY CREWS COMPETED. 








WATCHED BY A CROWD OF ENTHUSIASTIC’ SPECTATORS ON THE BRIDGE : KEBLE Il. AFTER BUMPING EXETER II. IN THE RACING IN DIVISION III. ON THE FIRST DAY. WHEN A BUMP 
HAS BEEN MADE THE BOATS CONCERNED, HAVING FINISHED THEIR RACING, DRAW TO ONE SIDE TO LET OTHERS PASS. 


A FAMOUS ANNUAL SPORTING EVENT IN OXFORD UNIVERSITY LIFE : THE INTER-COLLEGE TORPID RACES ON THE ISIS. 


|! are bumping races, which means that the boats row in line, being separated by 
at one time rowed a few days after the Eights, but in about two lengths, and the object of each crew is to touch the crew in front 
to the Lent term. In the Torpids, colleges may be represented only by oarsmen | Competitors are separated into divisions, the lowest of which rows first. This year 
who have not rowed for their college in the first Eights of the previous summer fifty crews entered and there were twelve bumps on the first day, February 16, and 
or who have not rowed in finals or in the University Eight (this latter exception fourteen on the second. New College on February 17 bumped Trinity in the first 
does not apply to freshmen); and may put on one or more crews. The races division and thus gained a chance to challenge Christ Church for the Headship. 


rowing history in 1839, were 


The Oxford Torpids, first mentioned in University 
1852 were transferred 
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TREASURES, NEWLY ACQUIRED, 
TO ENRICH THE GALLERIES 
OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


“GATEWAY TO THE CLOSE, SALISBURY”; BY J. M. W. “THE RUE ST. VINCENT”; BY GEORGES SEURAT 
TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). (BEQUEATHED JOINTLY BY “aA NILGAL"’; AN INDIAN MINIATURE, MUGHAL SCHOOL. (1859-1891). A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF THIS ARTIST'S 
MR. P. C. MANUK AND MISS G. M. COLES THROUGH THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (BEQUEATHED JOINTLY POINTILLISTE TECHNIQUE. OIL ON PANEL. (PRESENTED 
NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND.) BY MR. P. C, MANUK AND MISS G. M. COLES THROUGH BY CAPTAIN S W. SYKES.) 
- THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND.) 


(c. 1606-1701). “MARBLE COPY OF THE HEAD OF THE ATHLETE “ORIEL ROSS"; BY JACOB EPSTEIN, THE GREAT MODERN 

KYNISKOS BY POLYKLEITOS " ; GREEK FIRST CENTURY B.C. SCULPTOR, WHO WAS BORN IN 1880. A BRONZE BUST OF 

(PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM GREAT POWER AND BEAUTY. (PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM 
CHESTER BEATTY IN 1948.) 


“CHARLES U.""; BY JOHN BUSHNELL 
A PAINTED TERRA-COTTA BUST OF THE KING IN ARMOUR, 
WEARING THE GEORGE. HBIGHT 31} INS. (PRESENTED AN IMPRESSIVE WORK, 

BY CAPTAIN BRUCE S&S, INGRAM, 0O.B.E., M.C.) BY VISCOUNTESS D'ABERNON.) 


“ BRAMERTON, NORFOLK, RIVER AND BOATS” } BY JOSEPH STANNARD OF NORWICH” 
(1797-1830), AN ENGLISH ARTIST WHO STUDIED IN HOLLAND, (PURCHASED FROM THE 
INCOME OF THE FAIRHAVEN FUND.) 


“VIEW IN DOVEDALE"; BY JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY (1734-1797). (PURCHASED 

WITH THE INCOME OF THE FUND PROVIDED BY LORD FAIRHAVEN'S GENEROUS 
CENTENARY GIFT OF £30,000.) 

On this and the facing page we reproduce some of the art treasures recently the Hall, the bust was taken by Serjeant Cox to Mill Hill, and there acquired 

acquired by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. It received many gifts last by Captain Bruce Ingram, who has presented it to the Fitzwilliam. The bequest 

by Mr. P. C. Manuk and Miss G. M. Coles of Persian, Mughal and other Indian 


year when its centenary was celebra an occasion marked in The /llustrated 
London News of April 24, 1948, by a series of drawings of the building by Bryan miniatures also included nine European water-colours and English and Continental 
de Grineau. These gifts included the terra-cotta bust of Charles II. by John miniature portraits, enamels, Chinese porcelain of the 18th century and other objects 


Bushnell, which is said to have been given by the Royal sitter to Serjeants’ Inn of art. Mrs. Chester Beatty's gift of a fine bust by Jacob Epstein of Miss Oriel Ross, 
when the Hall was rebuilt (1669-77) after the Great Fire. On the destruction of the stage and screen actress, was also made in 1948. 
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THE SKETCH AND COMPLETED PAINTING: CONSTABLE’S “ HAMPSTEAD HEATH.” 


“HAMPSTEAD HEATH"; BY JOHN 
CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837). FOR- 
MERLY IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
LATE SIR BERNARD ECKSTEIN, BART. 
PURCHASED FOR THE FITZWILLIAM 
MUSEUM, WITH THE AID OF THE 
NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND. 
DATE ABOUT 1821. (213 INS. BY 


30} INS.) 


HE most important of the 
recent acquisitions of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
is the oil painting ‘ Hampstead 
Heath,” by John Constable, repro- 
duced on this page. Formerly in 
the collection of the late Sir Bernard 
Eckstein, the painting was bought 
in for £13,000 at the sale at 
Sotheby's on December 8, 1948. 
The Syndics of the Museum sub- 
sequently acquired it from the 
funds of the Marlay Bequest at a 
price much below that offered at 
the sale, as, owing to the fact that 
by its passing to the University, 
the vendors were relieved from the 
payment of death duty. The 
National Art-Collections Fund have 
made a large contribution towards 
the cost to the Museum of this 
splendid painting. It will form a 
notable addition to the collection, 
as the Fitzwilliam previously pos- 
sessed only two small oil sketches 
by Constable, and the acquisition 
of a painting which, while a finished 
work, preserves so much of the 
freshness and sparkle of the artist's 
best sketches, is particularly wel- 
come in a museum not far removed 
from his birthplace of East Berg- 
holt, Suffolk. The Fitzwilliam has 
aiso received a gift which completes 
and rounds off the purchase of 
“ Hampstead Heath " in a remark- 
able manner, for the Honorary 
Keeper of the Drawings has pre- 
sented Constable's original pencil 
sketch for part of the picture. A 
beautiful little drawing, it forms an 
interesting pendant to the picture. 
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FOR PART OF THE PAINTING “HAMPSTEAD HEATH WHICH HAS BEEN PRESENTED TO THE FITZWILLIAM 


; ENCIL SKETCH 
CONSTABLE’S ORIGINAL P MUSEUM BY THE HONORARY KEEPER OF THE DRAWINGS. 
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: 5 
q NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 


~ GC Sww > 
FICTION OF THE WEEK 
I ATELY the principle of not beginning at the beginning has been much in vogue ; 
4 indeed, it often strikes one as automatic. The method has its charms 
aud drawbacks. For instance: in “ Tea at Crumbo Castle," by Magdalen King-Hall (Peter 
Davies ; 8s. 6d.), its effect is to invalidate the whole story. We start off with a narrator, 
a friend in Southern Ireland in the year 1931. At church she sees a dowdy, 
nbicund, not unimportant-looking old lady, who is pointed out to her as old Mrs. Toye. 
And then her eye strays to the three marble tablets above the old lady’s head. Crumbo 
Castle, it would seem, was no healthy spot in the '7o’s of last century; for Frederick 
Clarence Toye, Esq., his wife and daughter, are all recorded to have died there within a 
twelvemonth. Lady Charlotte Toye went first, “ after a long illness patiently borne” 
and the “ sorrowing widow " who erected her husband's tablet 
must be the old lady in the pew. Quick work, thinks the 
narrator. What can they have died of ? : 

Actually, it is impossible that anyone should find out. 
But the narrator goes to tea at Crumbo Castle—hideous 
Victorian Gothic, with the clutter of a pantechnicon and yet 
the atmosphere of a mausoleum—and is immediately convinced 
of something far wrong. It is a hateful, a malignant house ; 
she wonders how the cosy old chatelaine can be so impervious. 
rhen, in a moment of solitude, the ghost appears to her: a 
pale, red-haired girl, standing at a window. And Mrs. Toye 
is on the lawn, looking up; she was aware, after all. But 
what exactly happened fifty years back, in those “ great, 
chilly, overcrowded rooms,” can never be known. 

At which point we are told all about it. 

We are back in 1878, in the gloom diffused by that 
Victorian Jehovah, Frederick Clarence Tove. His mild, once- 
lovely wife, crippled by a hunting accident, is no use to him ; 
but with a full conviction of righteousness—he vents 
himself on her and on their child Blanche. The young girl is 
denied her youth, she must always be at home, yet she can 
never please him. Thus the days go by, at Crumbo Castle ; 
while tender Lady Charlotte pines on her sofa, Blanche 
wanders moodily about and rebels in silence, hating her father 
with the hatred which is really embittered love. And thus 
they might go on indefinitely, but for Miss Hogan. She was 
Mr. Toye’s idea—a nurse-companion no one else wanted. 
But she seems harmless enough, a dumpy, vulgar little woman 
with a Dublin accent, who knows her job and does it kindly, 
in an officious way. From now on, the stage is set; this 
vulgar little body plays Rebecca West with a difference, and 
to a much less impotent conclusion. Though her triumph 
ends in fifty years with a ghost. 

As I have said, the story could not possibly have come out. 
So in reason the narrator should not be there at all ; but she 
does add something to the aura. Except for one dash of 
melodrama, it is an admirable story, full of suspense and feeling, 
with a cloistered, period, autumnal, nostalgic atmosphere. 

“ With Every Year,’’ by Catherine Gaskin (Collins ; 9s. 6d.), “* THE 
being set in Dublin and Connemara, has a certain claim to (1811-1832), 
come next. But here the Irish scene has no visibility ; it is OF AUSTRIA; 
just a stage direction with a sound of romance. Nor has the 
very young novelist come any closer to reality with her group 
of young people. She wants to write, she has a gift 
for story-telling—but at present she has no hold on life. 

There ought to be a theme. The gentie Christopher 
Lauton has retired from Oxford to Grady’s Leap with 
a disease of the heart. Instead of his distinguished 
family and_ brilliant career, he now has young 
Sean O'Dwyer, a peasant boy whom he is educating. 
Sean's father was a rogue, though plausible; how 
will Sean turn out ? Will Chris be able to eradicate 
Grady's Leap ? 

A hopeful question, but the answer fails to emerge. 
We never see Dan O’ Dwyer cropping up in Sean, or not 
cropping up. The boy is talented, self-centred, madly 
cager to get on, and not over-scrupulous ; but none of 
this, as far as one can see, derives from his native place. 
Nor, even, are we being presented with a character- 
study. Sean goes to Dublin University, he gets into 
scrapes—dramatic scrapes, involving women, theft, 
manslaughter and every excitement. He has four 
young friends, or anyhow companions, from Grady’s 
leap who are mixed up init all, And of course they 
fall in love, and so on, ... It is ingenuous enough, 
and makes easy reading ; but without a tincture of 
experience, all is vain. 

Though from the outside merely a suspense novel, 
“* Music of the Storm,’’ by David John Welsh (Falcon 
Press ; 8s. 6d.), has a core of rather touching humanity. 
There are two sisters in a lonely house on the Yorkshire 
moors. Pauline Helmore is a widow of twenty-six, 
who has known no happiness ; in this tranquil solitude 
a deux she has left off living, while her sister Iris has 
But now at last the air is stirred. Noises 
Pauline has found a 
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AS A CHILD; 


BEQUEATHED BY SIR 
(6 INs. 


“MADAME RECAMIER” 
URBAIN GUERIN (1761-1836), 
not begun. » 
have been heard in the barn ; 
cigarette end, and foreign at that. The intruder comes again that night; and Pauline, 
armed with a chopper, valiantly goes out to meet him. It is not a tramp—but a romantic 
young Pole. Somehow, they ask him in; somehow he contrives to stay, to enlist their 
help, to make them his accomplices. He is a deserter from the Polish Army, and perhaps 
worse than that. He is secretive, wily, capable of violence—and also he is doomed. For 
Poland is his one thought in life ; he is determined to get back there and fight the Russians. 
Pauline fully realises there is no hope for him, yet through all the plans for his escape and 
the complications which soon arise, she is drifting nearer a resolve to go too, Only it 
never comes to that. An unpretending little 
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THE SAILOR AND HIS SHIPS. 

OLLECTING model sailing-ships is not everyone’s hobby. 
easy to come by, they are not cheap and, when acquired, they take up a lot of room. 
None of these drawbacks weighs with the enthusiast, however ; and we owe much to his 
enthusiasm, for by reason of it we learn much of the history of ships and seamen, of sea- 


Good specimens are not 


power and shipbuilding. This is brought out by a perusal of “ From Carrack to Clipper,’ 
by Frank C. Bowen (Staples Press ; 18s.), a well-compiled and generously illustrated book 
about sailing-ship models which made its first appearance twenty-one years ago and now 
reappears in revised shape. It is a long and significant era in maritime history of which 
Mr. Bowen writes, from the fifteenth century carrack and dromon, forerunners of the 
galleon, to the graceful and speedy clipper of the late nineteenth century. Authentic 
knowledge of ship design in the fifteenth century is scanty ; yet 
this was the period of Henry the Navigator, Vasco da Gama and 
Columbus—of those daring successors to the man of whom 
Horace wrote “‘ who had oak and triple brass around his breast”’ 
Illi robur et @s triplex Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem Primus. It was in 1649 that the 
Admiralty published an order which is the first authentic case 
of ship models being built officially to show the designs of 
actual men-of-war, and the famous collection from Cuckfield 
Park, now in the United States, is believed to have been 
formed by Charles Sergison, Clerk of the Actsin the Navy Board 
with the assistance of Samuel Pepys, himseif a keen collector. 

Where Mr. Bowen leaves off, the late Basil Lubbock takes up 
the story of sail in ‘‘ The Romance of the Clipper Ships’ 
(Harrap ; 18s.), an abridged edition of his great work, “ Sail,”’ 
and illustrated in colour by the late J. Spurling. Here we have 
the records and adventures of the greyhounds of the sea : Cutty 
Sark and Thermopylae, Flying Cloud and Lightning, and many 
more. As C. Fox Smith points out in his introduction, the 
sailing-ship which comes within scope of this volume—bounded 
by the 1840’s and the 1890’s—was perhaps one of the most 
nearly perfect creations ever made by man for man’s service. 
Here are the Blackwallers which maintained to the end the 
traditions of discipline, seamanship and a sort of solid British 
reliability, the great American and Canadian-built clippers with 
their bucko officers and hard-case crews, the fairy-like China 
clippers with their yacht-like handiness, and the vessels 
engaged in the Australian wool trade, the sternest school 
of all for ship and man alike. 

If, as Admiral Sir William James, G.C.B., avers in introduc- 
ing a study of British overseas trade during 1793-1815, an 
elementary knowledge of the sea and its history would be far 
more profitable than much that is taught in our schools and 
universities, the two books just described could well be used to 
sugar the pill of learning. Not that the pill itself, as exempli- 
fied in “‘ The Trade Winds,’’ edited by C. Northcote Parkinson 
(Allen and Unwin ; 18s.), needs much sugaring, for there is a 
leavening of romance and adventure in the accounts of the men 
and the ships carrying, if not apes and ivory and peacocks, at 
least spices, sugar, tea, coffee, rum, tobacco, wool, cotton, silks— 
and sometimes slaves. They faced hurricanes and fought the 
King’s enemies. Eight separate authorities contributed to a 
work bringing before us a fragment of that far-reaching 
and glowing story of maritime history which is ours. 

That there should still be in active existence a family 
concern which was building ships fully 200 years ago is 
of interest. “‘ White's of Cowes,’’ published by J. Samuel 
White and Co., tells the history of a shipyard founded at 
Broadstairs in the seventeenth century and later trans- 
ferred to Cowes. John White, whose draft book of 1764 
is still in existence, had for his principal clients the 
Thanet smugglers, followed by the Revenue authorities, 
who demanded fast cutters to cope with the speedy 
smuggling craft ! From such to yachts and destroyers— 
including the famous Broke—seems a natural progression. 

Which brings us to ships of war engaged in the grim 
business of their kind. “ The Bismarck Episode,’’ by 
Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N. (Faber; 12s. 6d.), is a 
grand piece of writing, a work full worthy of the epic it 
relates. It is not always easy for the landsman to 
follow a naval engagement as closely as he would like. 

jones. (racsimite size.) But there is nothing to befog or bewilder in this 
Portrait miniatures acquired Straightforward yet detailed account of the chase and 
by the Victoria and Albert sinking of the German battleship Bismarck—an episode 
during the past two years which cost us the battle-cruiser Hood and the destroyer 
| Mf , Bu ar Be Mashona, but which, according to Admiral Sir John 
Acquisitions, and include Tovey, had an effect out of all proportion to such losses. 
those reproduced on th pee, That disastrous outcome of the first engagement with 
oe | a the enemy in which Hood was blown up not only spurred 
of Austria, when a child bore the Admiralty on to further and more drastic action, 
the title of King of Rome. put set in train a series of movements as exciting to read 
Be 7 about as any thriller-fan could desire. What a hunt 
that he could not inherit the that was, in dirty weather, in the icy waters between 
uchies of his mother, he was |[celand and Greenland, out into the Atlantic, almost to 
the Bay of Biscay! Then the attacks by aircraft, 
destroyers and capital ships. Yet Bismarck, eventually 
reduced to a silent, battered wreck, long refused to sink. When, at last, a torpedo gave her 
the coup de grdce, “ the shattered leviathan, her colours still flying, silently heeled over to 
port, turned bottom-up and disappeared beneath the waves.”’ Captain Grenfell has much 
to say that will continue the controversy aroused by the loss of Hood and the restrictions 
which, he says, hampered her sister-ship, Prince of Wales. That is for the experts. 
His book will appeal irresistibly to the non-expert, the general reader, hold him 
spell-bound, and leave him with a glow of pride in the work of our seamen and 

a sneaking admiration for the doggedness of the enemy. 
Perhaps it is fitting to close this column of men 


THEN KING OF ROME 


ISABEY (1767-1855). 
ECKSTEIN, BART. 


“KING CHARLES 1." (1600- 
1649), AS A SMALL BOY; BY 
NICHOLAS HILLIARD (1547- 
1619), FORMERLY IN THE COL- 
LECTION OF KING JAMES II. 
PRESENTED BY MR. E. PETER 


BY JEAN- 





book ; but in the human relations, and the turn — 
of feeling, there is something remarkable. 
“Give Up the Ghost,’’ by Margaret Erskine | 
(Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), looks as if it were about to 
deal with a maniac. The killer makes a set at old | visit, 
women, disfigures them, and leaves behind a regularly. 
symbolic drawing, with the caption; ‘“* Why be chosen 
should only the young die ?'’ Camborough is in a twelve months ? 
panic, Jack the Ripper is often mentioned. ... But, 
as Inspector Finch of Scotland Yard soon finds out, 
things are not entirely what they seem, These are 
very Pleyden murders ; the town’s historic family 
is deeply involved. Even to suggest how or why 
would take a great deal too long—and the 
solution is rather hard to swallow, But whether 


We all have friends both 


day or other anniversary. 
News can now be taken. 
Department, 

Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, 


subscription, £5 16s. Inland (to 


you believe in it or not, it is exciting, picturesque, 
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AN IDBAL "BXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

at home sad abroad whom we are not able to 
and no doubt we often think of them, 
What better way of keeping in touch with such people could 
Tha Tilustrated London News for 
Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be 
reminded afresh of the kind thought of his or her friend, recalling a birth- 
Orders for subscriptions to The /Ilustrated London 
They should be addressed to The Subscription 
The /ilustrated London News, Commonwealth House, |, New 
together with the name and address of the 
person to whom the copies are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the 
include 
£S 1s. Abroad (to include the Christmas Nember) 


than a subscription to 


= and ships with the stery of the women who played 
a naval part in two wars. “ Blue Tapestry,'’ 
by Dame Vera Laughton Mathews (Hollis and 
Carter; 15s.), is the record of the W.R.N.S., 
written by the woman who was the creator and 
head of the Service throughout the last war, 
having played a big part in the First World 
War also. She was one of the first to answer 
the call for women for the Navy in 1917. But that 
Service was completely demobilised at the end of 
| 1919 and no skeleton structure or reserve was 
retained. It was not until 1939 that she was 
again summoned to the Admiralty, and subse- 
quently informed that the post of Director of the 
W.R.N.S. was hers if she chose to accept it. Her 
account of what followed is the work of an enthu- 
siast and has historical value.—W. R. CaLvert. 
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SHALL MILEAGE CARS 


Henlys have a splendid selection of Genuine 
Small Mileage Cars at attractive prices. 


1948 ARMSTRONG 16 Saloon 

1948 AUSTIN 16 Saloon. 

1948 FORD 10 Saloon. 

1948 HILLMAN Mk II 
Saloon. 

1948 JAGUAR 1} Saloon. 

1948 RILEY 1 Saloon. 

1947 ALVIS 14 Saloon. 

1947 ARMSTRONG 16 
Hurricane. 

1947 AUSTIN 8 Saloon. 

1947 BENTLEY 4} Sports 
Saloon. 

1947 FORD 8 Saloon. 

1947 HUMBER 14 Saloon. 

1947 HUMBER 27 Saloon. 

1947 JAGUAR 3} Saloon. 

1947 MORRIS 10 Saloon. 

1947 RILEY 2$ Saloon. 


1947 ROVER 12 Saloon. 


1947 STANDARD 4 Saloon. 


1947 SUN/TALBOT 10 
Saloon. 

1947 TRIUMPH 14 Roadster. 

1947 TRIUMPH 14 Saloon. 

1947 VAUXHALL 12 Saloon. 

1946 ARMSTRONG 16 
Hurricane. 

1946 AUSTIN 8 Saloon. 

1946 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. 

1946 JAGUAR 2} Saloon. 

1946 M.G. 11 2-seater. 

1946 RILEY 1$ Saloon. 

1946 ROVER 16 Saloon. 

1946 STANDARD 8 D/H 
Coupé. 

1946 TRIUMPH 14 Saloon. 


1946 VAUXHALL 14 Saloon. 


Special Hire Purchase Terms available 


HENLYS 


Onglund's Lrading Motor Agents 


Head Office: Henly House, 385 Euston Rd., N.W.1. Tel: BUS 4444 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: GRO 2287 
Branches: Manchester, 1-5, Peter Street. Bournemouth, The Square. 
Bristol, Cheltenham Road. Camberley, 182, London Road. 
Northampton, A. Mulliner Ltd., Bridge Street. 
30 Depots throughout the Country. 
























































NEW COMMONWEALTH PLAN TO 


AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND 


You can go NOW! 


Special reduced fares—all expenses included 
Sunshine route via U.S.A. 





ERE’S what you get under the 
new Commonwealth Service 
Plan to Australia and New Zealand, 
arranged by Pan American World 
Airways: 
1. No delay—you can go NOW! 


2. Trip takes only 4 days by luxury 
4-engined Clipper via U.S.A. 

3. Cheapest and fastest 1st Class service 
to Austfalia and New Zealand 


4- ‘Sleeperette’ service across the Pacific 

5. All meals and transit expenses in- 
cluded 

6. Certificate issued with your ticket 
guarantees all the above advantages 


7. Special facilities for babies on every 

Clipper 
Pan American invites you to step into 
your Commonwealth Clipper now! See 
New York on the way over. Ride down 
Broadway at Pan American’s expense— 
no dollars needed! Stay a day in luxury 
San Francisco hotel—rooms booked and 
paid for by Pan American. See the famous 
Golden Gate. Fly on over the sunshine 
route via romantic Hawaii. Stop-overs 
can be arranged en route. 

“You and your family can fly into a new 
world of sunshine and plenty NOW! 


the initial letters, REG P-A-W-A! 





An Accurist watch is a tine example of the watchmaker’s 


craft, combining distinguished appearance with precision 
timekeeping. Each watch carries a written five - year 


guarantee. An attractive selection, at prices from £5. 7. 6. 





to £28. 10s., can be seen at our Regent Street showrooms 
(closed Sat.). Fully-illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


LAWRENCE SEDER & CO. LTD. DEPT. LNi, 97 REGENT ST., LONDON, a 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


THE WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Mothproof 
CARPETS 









his a far cry from primitive Old 
Kilmarnock cottage weaving to this 
great Spool Axminster loom which 
brings fine carpet craftsmanship 


well within the reach of everyone. 
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““No, my birthday’s next week... 
Wednesday to be precise. No... sorry Charles... Thursday. 
Why d’you ask? Oh,I see... . the Pimm’s No. 1. Always 


drink iton Mondays, old man. Tuesdays too, of course. 


I like it, you know.” 


We make it from suave London distilled gin, 
hard-to-get liqueurs from France and Holland 
and, of course, a certain something. You 
add bottled lemonade and ice —and you 


g 
PIMM’S No.1 











GLENEAGLES HOTEL 


Perthshire 
REOPENS FOR THE SEASON 14th APRIL. 
DORNOCH HOTEL 
Sutherland 
REOPENS 2nd JUNE. 


Enquiries for accommodation will receive the personal 
attention of the Resident Manager. 


THE HOTELS EXECUTIVE 
BRITISH TRANSPORT 
Marylebone, London, N.W.|!. 








have the most heavenly drink on earth. 























Prnotk Y Distinelion 


Sneezing? .. Aching? . . Shivering? . 


YARD-O-LED PENCIL CO., LTD. | 
1, GT. CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
LONDON, W.|! | 


Millions sold yearly. 


Catching co 


. Two Alka-Seltzer 
tablets in a glass of water (hot or cold) will soon relieve 
that feverish, ache-all-over feeling and make you feel 
better. Double-quick action — pain relieving, alkalizing. 








1d? None too pright? 
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| Write NOW for new Folder with 
| illustrated Map to:—C. H. Baxter, 
| Information Bureau, Harrogate. 


| TRAVEL BY RAIL : Details from Stations, Offices 
London, Newcastle, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 








| 
| 
| and Agencies. Sareus® Pullman Service from 
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“English Rose” Kitchen Furnishings are 
different because they are scientifically 
designed to provide the maximum con- 
venience and economy of space, together 
with an unbroken “ built-in ” appearance 
that adds beauty to the most important 
room in the house. All units are of alumin- 
ium with stainless steel tops ; other features 
include a stainless steel anti-splash sink with 
“pull-out” automatic waste 
release and crumb strainer etc. 
Phone Warwick 500 for name of 
your nearest distributor or write 


for illustrated folder E.R.43. 


“ English Rose” Kitchen Furnishings 
are displayed at the Ideal Homes 
Exhibition, Stand No. 280, Gallery, 
Grand Hall, March I1st—26th. 


“ENGLISH ROSE” GOES ABROAD. 


In Venezuela, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
Jamaica, South Africa, Sweden etc., 
* English Rose” Kitchen Furnishings 
are selling in face of world competition. 


PRODUCTS OF C-S-A INDUSTRIES LTD - WARWICK 
22 ARES i RIN REaTAcenersewen 
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ANOTHER HOOVER MASTERFIECE / 


Improved - Modern - Super-efficient 4) 


Ihe WEW 


Hoover OE LOXE™ | 
wu WE 


You’ll be happier with this grand new Hoover 
Cleaner, with its many new features. Cleans under 
lower furniture. Bag easier to empty —@nd easier 
to fit. Streamlined design. Broader dirt-finding 
light. Of course, it beats . . . as it sweeps . . . as it 
cleans. Prolongs life of carpets — keeps colours 
fresh. And you snap in the cleaning tools for above- 
the-floor cleaning instantaneously. See your 
Authorised Hoover Dealer and order now. 
Price with cleaning tools 22 guineas plus pur- 
chase tax. There isa Hoover Cleaner a 
for every size and type of home. 
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It BEATS ... as it sweeps . . . as it cleans 





MIDDLESEX 


- GREENFORD 


HOOVER LIMITED - PERIVALE 














BAKED BY THE BEST BAKERS 


Childre 
OVERSEAS | 
SHIPPING 





When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA | 


British Consols or 


AF AIT SHRINKS 





m \ook their bes, 


in ‘Dayella’ 





‘The Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association will be delighted to have any 
* Dayella’ clothes that your children may have outgrown 








| WE REPLACE 


“EXPORT? ’ cigarettes. 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858] 





NOTTINGHAM. 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, : 
Spinners, Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of ‘ vrveuia’,‘ DAYELLA’, and * CLYDRLLA’. 
BRANCHES, AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORL” 
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Coast of Portugal “7recKwy 
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CARCAVELOS ESTORIL cascats 


Situated 14 miles West of Lisbon, ESTORIL the centre of 
the SUNNY COAST facing South and sheltered by the Sintra 
mountains, with its wonderful sunny and temperate climate, 
forms one of the most delightful pleasure resorts and is 


THE BEST CLIMATIC STATION IN 
EUROPE DURING THE WINTER 





So says “the Jucky owner of a Goblin “ TEASMADE,” 
and with this dainty addition to luxury in your home, 
you, too, will welcome the sound of the alarm. For 
Goblin “TEASMADE” can be set overnight so that 
you wake to a softly-lighted room, with a fresh-made 
pot of tea at your bedside—all ready to be enjoyed in 
a few moments of lazy contentment before getting up. 
All electric—fully automatic. (Crockery not supplied). 
At Stores and Electrical Dealers they will show you 
how simply it works. £12 5s. Od. plus P.T. £3 Is. 3d. 


GOBLIN | 
Teasmade 


Made by THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER AND ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD., 
Dept. 1/L, Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey | 8 


Blue skies, glorious and incomparable sunshine. 


An ideal place for recuperation. 


° 


e SEA & SUN BATHING ALL YEAR ROUND 
e GOLF — CASINO — TENNIS 


Cr) 


FOR INFORMATION : There is an Official Information Bureau having a free 

information service, also a free library and reading room. Write or call at the 

JUNTA DE TURISMO, ESTORIL, PORTUGAL, or CASA DE PORTUGAL, 
20 Lower Regent Street, London. 





DSD<DCDPLDDLDLDLDLDLDEDLDED 
HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING 
A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD 
and INVALID people who look to us to help them. 





Ihe spiuit of patience 
—-Cale + HCULNMCE 


INVALID LADY, aged 72, suffering from acute ARTHRITIS, 
bedridden for ten years ; very small income, nursed by two 
elderly sisters, also invalids, HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 
to give her the extra comforts she needs. (Case 292)... 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 


yes: 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 





Always the 


choice of connoisseurs 


Appeal 1N. Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1 


| 











Bringing up 7,000 children calls 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
* 
NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT Fm 


PATIENCE 


during the long years while the natural finesse 
and bouquet of Hennessy Brandy is given 
time for full development in casks of the 
finest limousin oak. 


CARE 
for each and every cask in Hennessy's un- 
rivalled stock of matured brandies. From 
vineyard to bottle these fine Cognace never 
leave their own careful supervision. | 








EXPERIENCE 


| 

gained by seven ¢ ati € 

family, who since 1740, have handed down | 

from father to son the tradition of fine | 

unvarying quality | 
| 


HENNESSY 


* * * BRANDY 


of the Hi 














KERF 
for a deep purse. Your prac- AFOOT 


“wee a" | KERFOOTS 
10/- As ; 


will buy one child's food 


nideplic. 
Soe THROAT 
£5 PASTILLES 


will clothe a child for almost a year. | The Capeewenee of 
three generations 


LEGACIES | Siena seu ited 


are a great help. | ‘THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


Vale of Bardsley . Lancashire 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should : 
be sent to 92 Bernardo House, j 
Couseway, London, E./. 
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DILET SOAP. 
DATION CREAM 
FIVE SHADES 





MPERIAL LEATHER TOILET LUXURIES 
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An Impression of the new Sunbeam « Talbot QO en route to success in the International Alpine Trial 10 45 


Asrestee The Supreme Sunbeam- lI albot wae a 


2-Litre Class 


Coupe des Alpes 
80.90 
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